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were connected, felt the deepest sympathy for his unhap- 
py case. Now, that feeling is changed into wonder and 
astonishment, that a being, who, by what he calls his 
own exertions, has contrived to realise a handsome for- 
tune, should seem to possess no power of exerting him- 
self upon any occasion whatever. His health is good, 
his spirits are recovering rapidly, but his torpor con- 
tinues. 

He is, I find, like our friend Nubley, afflicted with oc- 
casional fits of absence. I am afraid if Harriet were to 
speak trath, she and her sister Fanny would not break 
their hearts if the fit were permanent. He crawls or is 


wheeled out of his own rooms every day about noon, | 


and seats himself in the drawing-room, in order, as he 


says, to amuse the ladies and the visiters who chance to | 


call; and the ladies are forced to remain where they are, 
in order to amuse Aim. He talks to every body with 
whom he meets, as if he had known them all his life; 


| 
| 


and I cannot conceal the fact from myself, that he talks | 


about nothing in the world, let him talk as long as he 
may. 


Wells rather enjoys his peculiarities, and Nubley lis- | 


tens to him with the deepest interest. In short, strange 


as it may seem, I believe Cuthbert’s anxiety that I should | 
take this house was mainly attributable to his desire to | 


be near his old friend and former partner. 
of course, remaining in the neighbourhood of her father 
and mother is extremely agreeable ; but I see that poor 
dear Cuthbert, with all his kindnesses, conferred as they 
are, in the oddest manner, is a bit of a bore to the ladies 
of the circle. Harriet, disliking the formality of calling 
him brother-in-law, which, on account of the differences 
in our ages, she does not approve, and not venturing to 
address him as Cuthbert, has transformed him into a 
cousin, and “cousin” she always calls him. I[ heard 
Wells, after she had once used this endearing appella- 
tion, say to her, loud enough for me to hear it, “ Harriet, 
don't you wish he was a cousin once removed.” 

This naturally worries me. I am one of those few 
people in the world who see the faults and imperfections 
of my nearest relations and connections, perhaps even 
more plainly than others; and I often wonder to myself, 
when I hear fathers extolling the eminent powers and 
abilities of their children, husbands puffing off the talents 
of their wives, wives speaking of the prodigious merits 
of their husbands, and whole families swearing to the 
excellence of every thing said or done by any individual 
member of them. Probably if the late Mrs. Cuthbert 
were alive, we should hear her talking of the beautiful 
serenity of her husband’s mind—such a quiet gentlemanly 
man—or quoting him, in a comparison with somebody 
else, as a superior creature. Now,I can see, and can 
hear; and it is not because of our near connection that 
I can shut my eyes to his failings. 

One day I had been over to the rectory to see Wells ; 
and on my return, as usual I found Cuthbert seated by 
the drawing-room fire, extended at full length on a sofa, 
Harriet and Fanny were working, and Mrs. Wells, who 
had come over to see them, was sitting, playing company, 
the family party having been increased by the arrival of 
Lieutenant Merman, whose name I have had occasion 


To Harriet, | 


Nubley was at home, and he said no; so I—I came back 
again—Ah !” 

Here a servant entered the room, responsive to the 
bell. 

“Oh!” said Cuthbert, “tell Hutton to bring me a | 
pocket-handkerchief.” The man retired. “So [ came } 
back again—because I knew it must be dull for the ladies | 
to be left alone—and here, thanks to them, I am quite at 
my ease, and having nothing on earth to do, I cannot do 
better than show my gratitude to them. Fanny, dear, 
give me that eau de Cologne—Ah !” 

“Tam sure, Mr. Gurney,’ said Mrs. Wells, “ the girls | 
ought to be greatly obliged to you.” 

“T think they are,” said Cuthbert. “ A man who has 
been abroad so Jong as I have has always something to | 
communicate which is interesting. Oh—Hutton—get | 
me my seal-ring. Harriet, love, I will beg you to seal | 
that letter, which I got Nubley to write for me, about 
those air cushions. Capital invention that, Mrs. Wells.” | 

“Very good, indeed,” replied the lady. 

“« Al!” said Cuthbert, “ but what was I saying when | 
Gilbert came in? Oh!—I wish somebody would recol- | 
lect for me—it was 23 

« About the horse running away with the post-chaise,” 
said Lieutenant Merman, who had not heard the story | 
fifty times before, which the rest of the present company 





| had. 


to mention before, and who, I think, is caught by the | 


bright eyes of my sister-in-law Fanny. Whether Wells 
is of the same opinion I cannot say, nur can I rightly 
calculate when the toddy-making season is likely to set 
in. He is a very constant visiter at Ashmead, or, at 
least, has been, since Fanny has been with us. 

Contrary to my usual habit, for I contrive to make 
myself occupation of various sorts during the morning, 
I joined the little circle. 

“ Weil, Gilbert,” said my brother, stretching himself, 
as if to wake himself, “ have you been out ?” 

“ Yes, to the parsonage,” said I. 

“Ah!” replied Cuthbert, “very cold out, isn’t it? 
Harriet, dear, just ring the bell—thanks—we have been 
very comfortable,” 

“T thought,” said I, « you proposed a walk yourself.” 

“ Yes,” said Cuthbert, «I did—I had my great coat 
put on and my shawl wrapper—and meant to call on 
Mrs. Nubley—but I met him—and I asked him if Mrs. 
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« Ah!” said Cuthbert—*“ so it was—it is one of the 
earliest events of my life I can remember—you weren’t 
born or thought of, Gilbert, then. I forget if [ ever told 
you “ 

« What,” said I, “on Shooter’s Hill?” 

“ Yes,” replied Cuthbert, “that place beyond Black- 
heath, where there ’s the model of Severndroog—I never | 
shall forget it—my poor father was with me. Something | 
by the road-side frightened the off-horse, and away we 
went—down the hill at full speed—set the other horse 
off with him, and we thought—thought we should be 
dashed to pieces.” 

“ And how did you escape, sir?” said the lieutenant. | 

“Oh!” replied Cuthbert, “when they got to the 
bottom of the hill the horses stopped of themselves— 
Ah!” 

I perceived that Cuthbert—having sent for his hand- 
kerchief, bathed his temples with eau de Cologne, begged 
me to stir the fire, and place the sofa cushions conve- 
niently for his repose—was a fixture for the rest of the | 
day ; and as the story I did wait to hear was only the 
first of a series which he was in the habit of telling as | 
regularly as the “ Friar of Orders Gray’’ told his beads, | 
] left the assembly, not without receiving a look from | 
Harriet too distinctly expressive of her feelings to be 
misunderstood. 

I have merely noted these few trifling facts, because I | 
very much fear that the total want of sympathy, which 
unfortunately exists between Cuthbertand all those with 
whom he must constantly associate while staying here, 
will some day exhibit itself in a positive and unequivo- 
cal manner. What is to happen when the three Falwas- | 
sers come from school I donot venture to premise. They 
have never had the advantage of maternal care; and, 
from the extremely undefined character of Cuthbert’s 
conversation and remarks touching them, I have not been 
able to form any just estimate of their qualities. Some- 
how I begin to think the scheme of admitting anv rela- 
tion, however near, asa constant resident in the establish- 
ment of a married couple, is at best but hazardous—yet 
in my case it has been inevitable; but for Cuthbert I 
should not have had the house in which he requests to 
be an inmate—besides, he wants cherishing; a man at 
his time of life, returned to a country the manners and 
habits of which are totally different from those of the 
distant empire in which he has passed the prime of his 
life, would be lost if left to himself. Friends he has 
few, relations none, except myself; and if ever a mo- | 
mentary doubt of the entire success of our ménage at 
Ashmead does cross my mind, it is speedily dismissed by 
the recollection of how much I owe him,and how essen- 
tial my attention to his wishes is to his comfort. 

There were many points in Cuthbert’s history upon | 





which I should very much have liked to be enlightened ; 
but my hopes and expectations were vain. All the im- 
portant features of his past life seemed either to be 
studiously concealed from my sight, or to have escaped 
his own recollection. His random records consisted of 
nothing but frivolous anecdotes which appeared to float 
to and fro upon the surface of his mind, while the serious 
facts had sunk “ out of soundings.” 

I admit that I began to find Wells and his wife, and 
two or three other friends, getting fidgetty, and evincing 
much of dislike to be so overlaid—if I may use the ex- 
pression—with poor Cuthbert, who having, fortunately 
for himself, evinced a passion for chess, discovered that 
Mr. Sniggs, the apothecary, could place the pieces for 
him, and make the ordinary moves against him, suggested 
to the said Sniggs that he should be delighted to see him 
whenever his professional occupations permitted, and 
that there was always luncheon at half past one, and so on. 

This was quite right. Why should not Cuthbert like 
chess? Why should not he ask Sniggs? No reason 
why—except that Mrs. Wells always thought that the 
flower of her flock, Adelgitha, lost her life through want 
of skill on the part of this very Sniggs; and they were 
consequently the bitterest foes. Cuthbert and Sniggs, 
the dearest friends—he not only played chess with him, 
and put the men all ready before they began, but having 
prescribed a sort of mawkish drink—a kind of sickly 
negus, powdered with “ Mareschalle nutmeg”—com- 
pounded it for his friend, patient, and antagonist, and 
administered it secundum artem. 

Sniggs literally did that which many men, and even 
their observations, are said todo, he « smelt of the shop;”’ 
and when the atmosphere was heavy and the “scent | sy,” 
his entrance into the drawing-room, where Cuthbert. for 
the sake of making himself amiable, won/d sit, was the 
signal for the departure and dispersion of the little family 
coterie, who were up like a covey of partridges on his 
arrival, alleging as a reason that they were quite sure 
they should disturb the chess-players if they staid. 

Sniggs was a character—in his way; he knew every 
thing that was going on in the neighbourhood. ‘The 
proverb, as Ray has it, says, 


“ Children pick up words, as pigeons peas, 


And utter them again as God shall please.”’ 


Sniggs collected indefatigably, but most disinterestedly 
retained nothing. What he picked up in one house he 
let fall in the next, and so served as a regular gazette for 
the whole community—this was a great resource for poor 
Cuthbert, who, to keep up the simile of the pigeons, 
was as happy as any squeaker in the world to be srammed 
after Sniggs’s fashion, however coarsely the aliment was 
supplied. 

“Set the men, Sniggs,” said Cuthbert, when the coast 


any news?” 


waa quite clear—+* 

“ You play with the red,” said Sniggs, arranging the 
pieces accordingly —* no, sir, not much news. Miss 
Wobberly, the pretty girl with the red hair, sir—sits 
opposite to you at church—hear she is going to be mar- 
ried—sugar-baker in London—called there just now— 
stomach out of order—touch of dyspepsia—too many 
minced pies—quantity of bile in a minced pie, sir—all 
meat, dirt, fat, plums, lemon peel, and puff-paste. She ’Il 
be well by Tuesday—the mother a charming woman— 
asked me to dine Thursday—a little touch of erysipelas, 
W obt erly a 


vulgar man—always ailing—can’t get gout to show itself 


not worth mentioning—pleasant creature. 


—gentlemanly disease the gout—gout and short sight 
are not destined for the vulgar—once saw a hackney 
coachman with spectacles—wrote a paper upon it in a 
first rate periodical———you begin, sir.” 

«“ T move my king’s pawn,” said Cuthbert ; « it 
trouble to take the usual course.” 

“ Exactly so, sir,” said Sniggs; “that’s what Major 


saves 


Frowsty says—an excellent patient of mine, who has a 
sort of hydrophobia—” 

“ Indeed—ah,” said Cuthbert-—* mad. [ll push him 
on, another square.” 

« No,” said Sniggs, “ not mad: you don’t see my fun. 


Hydrophobia—does not like bathing, I order a bath,— 
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he says it is cold,—order it hot,—says he don’t like it,— 
can’t get him to wash,—nothing so good, sir,—excellent 
gentleman the major,—did you know him abroad ?” 

« No,” said Cuthbert ; “just move that knight for me, 
while I blow my nose. Where has be been ?” 

« Somewhere in your district,” said Sniggs ; “ at Tunis, 
I think.” 

«TI never was at Tunis,” said Cuthbert. 

“I think, between you and me, sir,” said Sniggs, “ it 
would bave been as well if he had never been there: he 
won't take medicine, do all I can; and if I say he is 
really ill, he talks about a physician. I believe, between 
you and me, sir, that he ran away with the daughter of 
a bey, or something of that sort, and nearly had his head 
cut off. But that’s nothing to the affair of the Hacking- 
tons, who live at the white house at the end of the lane 
—la bless you!—their second daughter,—of course this 
is entre nous,—is over head and ears in love with the 
ostler at the Cock and Bottle. Your move, sir. And 
the way I found that out was, that Mrs. Widdles, at the 
corner—the library—told me that Jim Walker, the ostler 
in question, had been in her shop to buy a sheet of paper 
to write home to his mother, and got her to do the letter, 
in which the whole facts were stated. I have just sent 
Miss Hackington a pill and a draught; but as the poet 
says, I can’t 


‘ Minister to a mind diseased.’ 


SoI made them quite innocent,—eh, sir? Of course 
this goes no tarther. Check to your king.” 

«“T like to hear the news,” said Cuthbert, “ although 
I don’t know the people.” 

“Lord bless you, sir, said Sniggs, “I never let out 
these sort of things, except to you; now of course I 
know all about Lieut. Merman’s tendre for Miss Fanny ; 
but, then, as I say, that is totally a different story ; here 
we are—titled—a family of consequence and respecta- 
bility ; mute as a mackerel,—not a syllable passes my 
lips,—delightful family the Wellses, sir,—so clever Mr. 
Wells,—what a preacher !—makes me weep like a water- 
ing-pot when he comes out with a charity sermon,— 
don’t you think he is a powerful man, sir ?” 

«“ Your queen is in check,” said Cuthbert. 

«“ A thousand pardons,” said Sniggs. “ What’s your 
notion as to tithes, sir !—quite legal, constitutional, and 
all that; but don’t you think,—just before I take the 
queen out of check,—don’t you think something might 
be done in regard to that question? The law by which 
tithe is secured to the clergy, sir, is just as good and as 
valid as that by which the first duke in the land holds 
his estates—eh, don’t you see, sir? But I think still 
something might be done to get rid, you see, sir, of the 
objectionable part of the question, That’s what I say 
to Mr. Wells. Mrs. Wells, 1 believe, is not so great a 
friend of mine; never goes beyond powders; rhubarb 
and magnesia, or jalap and cream-o’-tartar are the ex- 
tremes, and those only for the housemaids, Still I have 
a high regard for them all. I think the tithe system 
operates unequally, sir. I take your rook,—you didn’t 
see that, sir. All clergymen are not alike. I recollect 
reading, sir, that Dr. Prideaux,—I don’t know if you 
know much of him,—said that some men enter upon 
their cures with as little knowledge of divinity as the 
meanest of their congregation—elh,—heard the story of 
human felicity,—something inside of a pig,—forgive 
me,—but it is an apt illustration of the stupidity of a 
congregation.” 

“Very stupid,” said Cuthbert; “do me the favour to 
push my rook over to the side of your queen; there, 
where it is guarded by that pawn. Yes, I think you are 
quite right.” 

“And then, as I say, sir,” eontinued Sniggs, “the 
spirit—the public spirit of Mrs. Wells—that fancy ball 
and bazar for the charity schools—what a sight—dear 
young creatures exposing themselves in every way at the 
stalls, and selling things for fifteen shillings which they 
bought for five—passing them off, ef course, for their 
own. Why now there’s that Mrs. Fletcher.—I declare 
that woman ought no more to have gone out Tuesday 
week—QOh ! sir, such a state she is in—such a complica- 
tion of disorders—of course this is entre nous—what I 
call death in the pot—never mind—people must die 
when their time comes. I have put her through a regu- 
Jar course of steel—done ali I could. Don’t you recol- 
lect, sir, the story of the sick man at the watering-place, 
who was sent down to tone himself up—went to a board- 
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ing-house—ignorant creature—that sort of thing—took 
all sorts of things to strengthen himself and bring him 
round, under the advice of one of those refined physi- 
cians who pick up guineas from ninnies, as I should say ; 
and having dined and supped with his fellow-boarders, 
retired, as they did, to rest. In the middle of the night, 
the whole house was alarmed by noises much resembling 
those of a rabid dog, attended with a stamping of feet 
along the different passages of the house. This con- 
tinued some time, but about two o’clock in the morning 
it subsided, and, as they say in the account of a naval 
action, ‘ the boarders had it all to themselves.’ 

«“ In the morning, complaints having been made to the 
matron, or whatever the female figure-head of such 
establis!iments is called, as to the row, she remonstrated 
with the patient, and begged to know why he distarbed 
the inmates of her else peaceable house? « Why, Mam,’ 
said he, ‘I am ordered to do it by my physicians, for the 
good of my health; which is the thing for which I am 
come here’—mark the English, sir. ‘So,’ says she, 
‘ make a noise for the benefit of your health?’ < Yes,” 
says he, ‘in conjunction with the wine which I drank at 
dinner. ‘How is that?’ said the lady, who doubted 
whether her guest was a knave or a fool. ‘ Yes,’ said 
he, ‘my doctor ordered me to come down here to take 
port wine at dinner every day, and bark every night; 
and so I will, let the consequences be what they may.’ 
Don’t you see, sir !—eh 1—bark——there’s a mistake— 
your king’s in check.” 

“ That’s a very good story,” said Cuthbert ; “ not but 
that bark is a very good thing to strengthen people—as 
for port wine, I can’t touch it; drinking it is to me like 
having a peppered birch-broom poked down my throat.” 

«“ Never tried, highness,” said Sniggs, “as the King 
of Prussia said to the soldier—ever heard that, sir? 
The King of Prussia fond of music—hundred thousand 
men to sing one song—recollect—check he once 
took a fancy to a brave grenadier—story of the bullet 
for the watch—that you have heard—never mind, n’im- 
porte. The King of Prussia says to the grenadier, « Can 
you play the fiddle?’ What d’ ye think he answered, 
sir? *Can’t guess?’ Never tried, highness—new story 
that—ah, sir! dear me, you have taken my knight.” 

“Just take it off the board for me, will ye?” said 
Cuthbert, wholly unable from habit to lift a piece of 
ivory so ponderous as that. 

“ Talking of knights,” said Cuthbert, and looking at 
his horse’s head, “ did T ever tell you the story of my 
being run away with down Shooter’s Hill, when I was 
quite a hoy ?” 

«“ Shooter’s Hill!” said Sniggs, with extremely well- 
acted curiosity ; “ no, I think not, sir.” 

«“ Well, it was very remarkable,” said Cuthbert. «My 
poor father and I were going in a post-chaise just by the 
place where there is now a sort of castle in imitation of 
Severndroog, and something by the road-side frightened 
the off-horse, and away he went; this frightened the 
other, and they went down the hill at a tremendous rate, 
and every body thought we should be dashed to atoms, 
and—you never—ah !—saw such a sight in your life— 
ah!” 

«“ Well, sir,” said Sniggs (who, like every body else 
in the parish, had heard Cuthbert’s pet story over and 
over again), “ and what happened ?” 

«“ Why, ah!” said Cuthbert, nearly exhausted by the 
exertion of relating the adventure ; “ luckily, when they 
got to the bottom of the hill, the horses stepped of 
themselves,” 

“ Very lucky, indeed,” said Sniggs ; “ disappointed the 
surgeon there, sir———check to your king.” 

«Ah! that’s a serious check,” said Cuthbert; «I 
must think about that. Will you just ring the bell, 
doctor—I must send for my snuff. Ah! and now you 
are up, do me the kindness to stir the fire.” 

“ Check to my king,” continued Cuthbert; “ umph— 
sv, so—Hutton, my snuff-box—see what o’clock it is— 
ah!” 

“Tt is past four, sir,” said Sniggs, looking at his watch. 
“We shall scarcely have light enough to finish the 
game.” 

« Ah!” said Cuthbert, “I am afraid we shall—I don’t 
see how to get my king out of this scrape ;” and here- 
upon the player fell into one of those lengthened reve- 
ries which are the characteristic of this noble game. 
Hutton brought the snuff-box—he stood unheeded ; 








all the gravity of the automaton, looked vacantly at him 
for half a minute, until Hutton felt it necessary to recall 
him to a sense of his situation, and said, « ‘The snull-box, 
sir.’ 
“Oh!” sighed Cuthbert, “open it for me, Hutton— 
this is a puzzler—ah !” saying which, he with apparent 
difficulty carried the pinch to its destination. 

Franklin says, that by playing at chess we learn :— 

“ First. Foresight, which looks a little into futurity— 
considers the consequences that may attend an action; 
for it is continually occurring to the player, ‘If I move 
this piece, what will be the advantage of my new situa- 
tion? What use can my adversary make of it to annoy 
me? What other moves can I make to support it, and 
to defend myself from his attacks 1” ' 

“Secondly. Cireumspection, which surveys the whole 
board or scene of action—the relations of the several 
pieces and situations—the dangers they are perpetually 
exposed to—the several possibilities of their aiding each 
other—the probabilities that the adversary may take this 
or that move, and attack this or the other piece ; and 
what different means can be used to avoid the stroke, or 
turn its consequences against him. 

“ Thirdly. Caution—not to make our moves too hasti- 
lv; this habit is best acquired by observing strictly the 
laws of the game, such as, ‘If you touch a piece you 
must move it some where ; if you set it down you must 
let it stand, and it is therefore best that these rules 
should be observed ; as the game thereby becomes more 
the image of human life, and particularly of war: and 
which, if you have incautiously put yourself into a bad 
and dangerous position, you cannot obtain your enemy’s 
leave to withdraw your troops and place them more 
securely, but must abide all the consequences of your 
rashness, 

“« And, lastly, we learn by chess the habit of not being 
discouraged by present bad appearances in the state of 
our affairs: the habit of hoping for a favourable change, 
and that of persevering in the search of resources.” 





As Sniggs watched the entire abstraction of Cuthbert 
from every thing in the world except his jeoparded 
monarch, he could not avoid thinking of Franklin’s de- 
scription of the advantages derivable from the game; 
but having waited and watched, until it appeared to him 
that his amiable adversary had either dropped into a 
slumber, or, at least, a wakeful unconsciousness, burst 
upon him, by asking if he ever heard what Dr. Franklin 
said to Mr. Hancock, on the occasion of signing the 
treaty of American independence,—“ We must be unani- 
mous in this business,” said Hancock ; “we must all 
hang together.” “Indeed we must,” said Franklin, 
“or else we shall all hang separately.” 

“No, never,” said Cuthbert, “never; they wern’t 
hanged, were they? Upon my word, doctor, I cannot 
take the trouble to get this king out of his difficulty. 
Tell me what had I best do ?” 

“ What, take counsel from your enemy, sir,” said 
Sniggs: “TI should say 2 

What we are not destined to know ; for, at the mo- 
ment in which the new adviser was taking a searching 
look at the state of affairs, Cuthbert, overcome by the 
difficulty to which he had subjected himself, gave a tre- 
mendous yawn, accompanied by an attempted change of 
position upon his sofa cushions; in performing which 
evolution, his right leg came in contact with Mrs. Gil- 
bert’s delicate table, on which they were playing, which 
was instantly upset ; down went the board, the men, the 
eau de Cologne, and the snuff-box ; knights and pawns 
were promiscuously scattered on the carpet, and Cuth- 
bert, elevating himself, and leaning on his arm, gazed on 
the scene of destruction, while Sniggs sat bolt upright 
in his chair, his eyes widely opened, his brows elevated, 
and his mouth contracted into the first position for whis- 
tling, looking at the vacant space before him, as specta- 
tors gaze on the slip whence a huge ship has just slid 
into what modern writers call her “ native element,” (in 
which she never had been before,) or the crowd in an 
enclosure after the ascent of a balloon from the middle 
of it. 

“ Sie transit gloriq-mundi !” said Sniggs. 

“ To-day is Tuesday,” said Cuthbert; “ring the bell, 
doctor, let us have in some of the people to pick up these 
men and things—the snuff is spilt, so is the eau de Co- 
logne ; and Mrs. Gilbert is very particular about her 











at length Cuthbert, raising his eyes from the board with 


carpet.” Ah! what shall we do?” 
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«This, sir,” said Sniggs, “is what you call turning 

the tables upon me.” 

« It did not fall on you, did it, doctor?” said the un- 
suspecting Cuthbert. 

«No; no harm’s done,” said Sniggs, who forthwith 
restored the piece of furniture to its proper place, and 
began picking up the scattered forces of the contending 

rmies. 

. « Don’t fatigue yourself,” said Cuthbert, « you ’ll tire 
yourself to death, stooping about. Ah! dear me; what 
a flurry that has put me in.” 

Hutton made his appearance, and speedily restored 
order; however, it was getting too dark to begin a fresh 
game. The casualties consisted of the fracture of one 
or two pieces, two squares cracked in the inlaid board, 
the snaff lost, and the eau de Cologne bottle severely 
wounded; and as it was getting late, Sniggs proceeded 
to gather up his hat and cloak, for the purpose of retiring. 

« Hadn’t you better dine here,” said Cuthbert, « and 
let us renew our game in the evening—eh, do?” 

« You are very kind,” said Sniggs, “I shall have great 
pleasure ; but I must just step to the surgery, to make 
up some few things for my patients ; [ will return at six.” 

«Come back as soon as you can,” said Cuthbert, 
«I'll get Hutton to wheel me to my room, and dress me 
directly, so that [ shall be here waiting for you.” 

« [’jl be with you as soon as possible,” said Sniggs, 
who took his departure and hurried home, in order to tell 
Mrs. Sniggs that she needn’t have the fowl and bacon 
cooked, which had been ordered as an addition to the 
cold mutton, but make her dinner upon that, and keep 
the fowl and bacon for the next day when he did not 
« dine out.” 

« Well,” said I, entering the room, as soon as I saw 
Sniggs departing across the lawn, “ you have had a Jong 
spell with the doctor.” 

« Yes,” said Cuthbert, “such a misfortune !—upset 
the table—broke the bottle—played the very deuse!” 

« What, in a fit of enthusiasm?” said I. 

«“ No,” said Cuthbert ; “ah! dear no—in moving my 
leg.” 

« Well,” said I, « that matters little. 
that Sniggs has moved his legs.” 

“ You don’t like Sniggs, Gilbert,” said my brother. 

“Indeed I do,” replied I, « but toujours perdrix is too 
much of a good thing.” 

“ But he is not a partridge, Gilbert,” said my brother. 

“No,” said I, “nor a goose; but the very qualities 
for which you like his society are those which make me 
less glad to see him than I otherwise should be. You 
like to hear all the gossip of the place, which he un- 
questionably gives you with point and precision; but 
whenever I hear his anecdotes of patients, and details of 
their disorders, I aiways recollect that, as he is universally 
agreeable, we, in our turns, with all our little foibles and 
failings, mental and bodily, become subjects of amuse- 
ment for every body else in the neighbourhood.” 

« Ah, well,” said Cuthbert, “there is something in 
that to be sure that never struck me; but what have we 
about us that can be laughed at ?” 

“Oh, my dear brother,” said I, “lay not that flatter- 
ing unction to your soul; rely upon it we are just as 
good sabjects for satire and caricature as our neighbours.” 

“« Well, I don’t see that,” said my brother—* will you 
just ring the bell for Hutton ? my shoe has come untied, 
and I want him to tie it for me. Iam not conscious of 
saying or doing any thing to be laughed at for.” 

I did as I was desired; for although the readiest way 
of saving my indolent brother the trouble of tying his 
own shoe would have been tying it for him myself, I 
knew enough of him to be aware that however importu- 
nate and continuous his demands upon the attention of 
his servant might be, he would not permit me to incon- 
venience, or, as he would have thought it, fatigue myself 
by doing so. 

Hatton came—tied the shoe—lifted the foot upon 
which it was worn into its proper place on the sofa— 
and retired. 

“T am sorry now that I asked Sniggs to come back 
and dine,” said Cuthbert. 

So was I—not so much because, although Sniggs was 
really an agreeable and entertaining companion, he was 
coming to break in upon what had become to me the 
delightful homeishness of a really family party, as be- 
cause Cuthbert’s giving invitations without communicat 

ing with me, or even going through the ceremony of 


I am not sorry 


have beea withheld, reminded me more forcibly than was 
quite agreeable of the real position in which I stood 
with regard to him. I knew that the odd things which 
he occasionally did in this way resulted from no feeling 
but an apathetic indolence of mind, which induced him 
to make just as much exertion as might secure him a 
certain quantum of amusement. Poor fellow, he had 
no wife to comfort or console him, and 1 often thought 
the very sight of our domestic happiness, unconsciously 
perhaps, worried and vexed him. From what I had 
gathered of his lost lady, she certainly did not, in any 
one point of person or character, resemble my Harriet, 
but still there was the contrast continually before his 
eyes. I therefore made every allowance for his wish to 
break in upon our serenity, which he could not himself 
enjoy, by the introduction of what were to Aim enliven- 
ing visiters. 

The Nubleys were almost always at dinner with us, 
or, if not, “ came in the evening,” and, to be sure, they 
were generally counteracted by the Wellses; but this 
system of intervention and counteraction had the effect 
of amusing Cuthbert at the expense of my own comfort. 

Then there was another worry; where was the abso- 
lute necessity of having Lieutenant Merman so con- 
stajgly with us? Mrs. Wells had discovered that he 
had an extremely rich uncle, and now that Harriet was 
married—for well do I recollect being threatened with 
this very lieutenant—he appeared what mothers call an 
eligible match for Fanny. Him my wife undertook to 
invite: and if it were an eligible match for Fanny, and 
if she liked the man, and the man liked her, it was all 
very reasonable and natural that Harriet should like to 
encourage it, especially as her father never made any 
secret of his strong prepossession in favour of the anti- 
Malthusian system of early marriages ; but still it was 
a great nuisance to me; I could not say so, because I 
knew the moment I raised an objection, Harriet would 
have sent Fanny away, and then, she would have been 
uncomfortable. 


I remember traveling once in a stage-coach which 
runs from London—no matter whither,—with two re- 
markably nice young ladies,—the one in all the spark- 
ling bloom of beauty, a sweet freshness on her rosy 
cheeks, and love and laughter beaming in her eyes; the 
other pale and attenuated, her eyes languid and down- 
cast, and her weakness such that she was literally lifted 
into the coach and laid, as it were, upon the seat oppo- 
site to that which her bright-eyed sister shared with me ; 
she seemed to be kept alive only by cordial medicines, 
which were administered to her whenever we stopped 
to change horses. At the town where the rest of the 
passengers dined I got her some eau de Cologne, and her 
sister bathed her temples, and the sick girl looked grate- 
ful, and even wept; her pretty sister looked grateful, too, 
and I became extremely anxious to know more of their 
history. 

At one period, as the day advanced, and the termina- 
tion of our journey approached, the invalid sank into a 
slumber, of which I took advantage to enquire the na- 
ture of her complaint. 

“ Her case, said my fair companion, “ is hopeless. 
She is returning to her native air, but it is rather to 
gratify a dying wish than with any probability of success.” 

« What,” said I, in a half whisper, lest I should dis- 
turb the sleeper, “ what is she suffering from ?” 

«“ The physicians,” replied my companion, “say that 
her heart is affected.” 

« What !” said I, “ aneurism ?” 

« No, sir,” said my fair friend, shaking her head, “a 
lieutenant.” 

I confess this non-medical description of the young 
lady’s disease, partaking largely, to be sure, of “ scarla- 
tina,” startled me a little. However, I looked at her 
with different eyes afterwards, and endeavoured to con- 
vince her sister of the deep interest which I took in both 
of them, At a particular point of the journey I left 
them, and shook hands with them, not without wishing 
to hear more of thein. 

It so happened that I did hear more of them; and, 
although any body who hereafter reads my notes may 
not care to hear it, it is satisfactory to myself to know 
that the poor invalid recovered, and by the next year 
was perfectly restored to health, Whether she arrived 








asking my concurrence, however certain it was never to 


gime, or into a regiment, I did not ascertain. 
the simple fact goes, there it is. 

My sister-in-law Fanny did not appear to me at all a 
likely subject for a similar complaint—her present turn 
was to laugh at her lover. Every woman has her own 
tactics in the great business of female life ; and Fanny 
sought to win by smiles—at least if winming were her 
object—and I must say I never saw any man more re- 
solved upon her eventually becoming Mrs. Merman than 
her venerable father, who was assiduously re-enacting 
the drama in which I and Harriet had unconsciously 
performed some months before. 

These words bring me to a subject upon which I shall 
touch but lightly, because I may be disappointed ; but as 
things look at present, it seems most probable thatI shall 
attain to the dignity of a father « before four moons have 
filled their horns.” A thousand new ties will then bind 
me—a thousand new duties devolve upon me. Well! 
I have thus early in life seen enough of the world to 
qualify me for a guardian and guide—to be sure, if I 
should have a son, he will not require much of my 
“ guiding” for some years to come, and then I may look 
more sternly at the world’s “ follies,” and become a 
severe parent, as the young beau generally becomes an 
old sloven ; but I think I shall be able to make my son 
my friend,—a course of education favourable to a boy 
who is born when his father is young. 

There are, however, men—and I could point out a 
very remarkable instanee—who cannot bring themselves 
to such a line of proceeding—who see in their sons, 
rivals for “ golden opinions,” and opponents in the race 
of life—who hear with no pleasure the shrewd remark, 
the pointed phrase, or witty observations of the youthful 
aspirant for fame and honour; but who, feeling as pa- 
rents do towards their offspring, and would feel, if they 
lived to the age of Methuselah, that they are still chil- 
dren, endeavour to check and subdue the ebullitions of 
their genius, and keep them subject to themselves. 

Towards daughters the feelings of father are totally 
different—there is no rivalry to be feared there, conse- 
quently there is no jealousy. The more lovely, the more 
accomplished, and the more attractive a girl is, the more 
delighted is the fond father. In some instances, mothers 
are found somewhat to partake of the feelings of fathers 
towards their sons, with regard to the young ladies. 
Many a poor creature has been embargoed into the nurse- 
ry or the governess’s room for at least four years after 
she ought to have been out, because she unfortunately 
happened to be born when her mamma was not more 
than seventeen, and who at three and thirty did not like 
to have a beautiful repetition of herself at that age, con- 
stantly associated with her, to induce comparison. 

By Jove, Sniggs has arrived, and the secund bell is 
ringing—so away with my papers, and 


As far as 


“To dinner with what appetite we may.” 


—a—— 
NO. II. 
Butler tells us that— 


“ All love, at first, like generous wine, 
Ferments and frets until ‘tis fine; 
But when ’t is settled on the lee, 

And from th’ impurer matter free, 
Becomes the richer, still the older, 
And proves the pleasanter the colder.” 


A humerous description of the effects of this plea- 
sant fiigidity is given by the facetious, yet almost now 
forgotten, George Alexander Steevens, who says, “ Court- 
ship is a fine bowling-green turf, all galloping round and 
sweethearting,—a sunshine holiday in summer time; 
but, when once through the turnpike of matrimony, the 
weather becomes wintry, and some husbands are seized 
with a cold fit, to which the faculty give the name of in- 
difference. Courtship is matrimony’s running footman, 





but is too often carried away by the two great preserva- 
tives of matrimonial friendship—delicacy and gratitude. 
There is also another very serious disorder with which 
ladies are sometimes seized during the honeymoon, and 
which the college of physicians call sullenness, This 
malady arises from some incautious word which has been 
addressed to the patient, who then leaning on her elbow 
on the breakfast table, her cheek resting upon the palm 
of her hand, her eyes fixed earnestly upon the fire, and 





at this happy conclusion by putting herself under a re- 


her feet beating tattoo time. The husband, meanwhile, 
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is biting his lips, pulling down his ruffles, stamping about 
the room, and looking at his lady like Old Nick, At 
last he abruptly says, ‘ Well, ma’am, what’s the matter 
with you?’ The lady mildly replies, ‘ Nothing.’ * What 
is it you do mean” ‘Nothing.’ ‘What would you 
have ine do’ * Nothing,’ ‘What have I done, madam?’ 
‘Oh, nothing.’ And this quarrel arose at breakfast : the 
Jady very innocently observed she thought the tea was 
made with Thames water; the husband, in mere con- 
tradiction, insisted upon it that the tea-kettle was filled 
out of the New River,” 

This, and the domestic felicity of Sir Charles and 
Lady Racket “ three weeks after marriage,” brought to 
my recollection the scene I bad witnessed between Mr. 
and Mrs. Daly al their lodgings in London, and made 
me congratulate myself upon the escape I had made 
from the superficial attractions of Emma Haines. ‘Thence 
my thoughts glanced to the expatriated husband and the 
separated wife in that case; and J began to wonder what 
had happened to my once worshiped idol, and how she 
was “ making it out” with her mother and the major. 

Nothing at all comparable with this, was happening 
to me. Harriet was still all gentleness and playfulness. 
Her wishes seemed to be bounded by the desire of pleas- 
ing me; and her kindness transferred on my account, 
not only to my brother, but to the children of his late 
wife, and even beyond them to others who had no tie or 
claim whatever upon us, except as apparently contribut- 
ing to his comfort, was unqualified as it was unaffected. 
This is charming ; but still 

Here are the three Falwassers—two misses and one 
master. What then !—they are endeared and attached 
—they scarcely know why—to my brother Cuthbert, 
who is their father-in-law. Kitty Falwasser, a fine girl 
of thirteen or fourteen, rubs his temples with eau de 
Cologne. “Jenny,” as he calls her, fetches his snuff- 
box, cuts the leaves of his books, puts the additional 
lump of sugar in his tea when Harriet does not make it 
sweet enough, and even goes the length occasio.ally of 
drinking it for him. Tom Falwasser is a pyrotechnist : 
his whole holidays are passed in making squibs and 
crackers ; and he comes in, after dinner, as his father-in- 
law desires, smelling of gunpowder like a devil. 

I remember, in some former notes of mine,I explained 
the innocence of this same word as used colloquially to 
designate a certain wooden implement, in which I great- 
ly rejoiced before my union with Harry,—I call her 
Harry now: how odd !—and it is again necessary to say, 
lest I might be considered profane, that when I state that 
Tom smelt like a “ devil,” I mean that he smelt like one 
of those little, black, haycock-shaped mixtures of gun- 
powder and water which that mischievous dog, Daly, 
mixed with Lady Wolverhampton’s pastilles upon that 
celebrated night when her lovely niece fell into the re- 
corded error committed in other days by Dr. Green’s 
dairy-maid, under the auspices of that reverend and much 
revered gentleman. 

« Gilbert,” said Cuthbert to me, “these children of 
Emily’s—just give me my pocket handkerchief, Jenny. 
Poor Emily! Well, [ wish you had known her; it 
would have saved me a world of trouble in explaining 
all her—ah !— virtues and—ah !—merits. They are nice 
children, and | love them as if they were my own. 
Besides, here they are—ah !—no trouble to me & 

I could not help. thinking, mischievously perhaps, of 
the “ready made family” warehouses which one sees 
advertised about town, 

* —_And they have petitioned me to he allowed to 
invite Mrs. Brandyball, their schoolmistress, or, as they 
call her, their governess, to come here for the last week 
or fortnight of their holidays, so that they may go back 
with her to school.” 

“I’m sure,” said I, “ nothing can be more agreeable 
than to do what you like. Harriet’s confinement is 
shortly expected ; but that, of course, will make no dif- 
ference.” 

“She is a very pice woman, indeed,” said Cuthbert. 
“T did not take the trouble to talk to her much ; but she 
seems very full of proper feeling, and that sort of thing; 
and is about as good an European as I recollect to have 
seen for a great many years.” 

A good European! thought I to myself. Well, I see 
what must happen ; Mrs. Brandyball must come. “ Any 
thing, my dear Cuthbert, you wish,” said I, «of course 
you will command,” 

“No, no,” said Cuthbert, “I can’t exert myself to 








command; only I think it would please the children, 
and their dear mother, who—to be sure, she is gone; 
but then she is at rest—that’s a great thing; only I 
should like to pay every respect to her memory, and to 
her children. ‘They think it would make them well con- 
sidered by the whole school, if she came here, and saw 
how well they lived; and besides, it would save me the 
trouble of writing a letter, or dictating to Hutton what I 
wished to say to her respecting my views of their future 
education ; and you Aave another spare room,” 

What could [ reply? All the rooms in the house 
were spare rooms to him. SoTI said—“ My dear Cuth- 
bert, not another word. Mrs. Brandyball will be most 
welcome to Ashmead ; as, indeed,” I added, “ is any body 
upon earth whom you wish to come here.” 

“IT have not many friends in this country, said Cuth- 
bert; “that is to say, I dare say I have a good many 
people with whom I have been very intimate in India, 
and to whom I am really very much attached; but I 
have no idea how to find out where they are; some, of 
course, are dead, and—so—— Well, but I am very glad 
you have no objection to Mrs. Brandyball’s visit. Now, 
the next thing we must do, is to get somebody to write 
to her to invite her.” 

“I think if Kitty Falwasser were to write,” said I, 
“ it would perhaps be thought a civil way of doing the 
thing.” a 

«“ Yes,” said Cuthbert; “but then you know she does 
not write without lines; and then we should have to 
rule them, and when she had finished, to rub them out, 
—and besides, she does not like writing,—she is too 
young for that yet. My poor wife gave instructions to 
Mrs. Brandyball, when the children were sent home, not 
to force their intellect,—let it develope itself,—don’t 
fatigue their minds, poor things,—think what a thing it 
would be to learn half a page of a French vocabulary 
in a day, and take a lesson of dancing afterwards, it’s 
enough to wear them to skeletuns !” 

“IT quite agree with you,” said I, “that nothing is 
more absurd, not to call it barbarous, than the system of 
forcing to which you allude, nor any thing more lament- 
able than to see children repeating by rote whole pages 
of history or poetry, conceived in terms, which, to them, 
are inexplicable, and even then delivered in a language 
which they don’t understand, Yet still I think Kitty 
Falwasser might in her fourteenth year contrive to write 
a letter to her governess, inasmuch as she wrote you a 
remarkably nice announcement of the approaching 
holidays.” 

“ Oh, that,” said Cuthbert, raising himself a little upon 
one of his elbows, “took her thirteen days constant 
labour,—so she tells- me—did it over two and twenty 
times; and at last got one of the teachers to put in all 
the capital letters,—no,—Kitty has no turn for writing, 
—she colours prints very nicely : she has painted all the 
kings’ heads in her ‘ History of England,’—she has a 
genius that way,—her poor mother used to be very clever 
in—what they call—I cannot recollect,—but it was cut- 
ting holes in cards, and painting through them—some- 
thing about tinting I think—no—if you don’t like to 
write, Ill dictate a note to Hutton, and then he can 
take it himself to the post-office. I want to send my 
watch down to Stephenson’s shop, for somehow I have 
lost—or dropped—or mislaid my watch key ; I dare say 
it is somewhere under the sofa cushions : however, he ’d 
better go and get me another ; and then Stephenson can 
set the watch by the church clock. I only found out 
half an hour ago that it has not been going since Tues- 
day, when I set it last.” 

I could scarcely keep silent during this beautiful illus- 
tration of my helpless brother’s character, which de- 
veloped itself in every action of his life, if actions the 
evitation of all movement in which he delighted could 
be called. However, I wanted to hear the conclusion of 
his labour-saving scheme, before I suggested to him that 
my wife would probably be the properest person to give 
the invitation. 

“Oh! certainly,” said Cuthbert ; “ but that will give 
her a great deal of trouble: and then so near her con- 
finement,—somebody had better write it in her name.” 

“ No, my dear brother,” said I, « Harriet is quite strong 
enough to write a letter; she likes employment both 
mental and bodily,—she ’Il be delighted.” 

“So shall I,” said my brother ; “ but it is quite won- 
derful to see her ; and to think,—Oh dear, dear, what a 








that, I think, will be the best way,—it will look civil, and 
attentive, and kind. I wonder I had not thought of that 
at first.” 

“I suppose,” said I,“ it had better be done imme. 
diately ?” 

“ Yes, certainly,” replied Cuthbert ; « Kitty was very 
anxious about it this morning, because I think she told 
me the lady was gone some where—where, I don’t re- 
member—to stay for a fortnight,—from whence she could 
take this on her way home. I’m sure you ’Il like her— 
she is so lady-like in her manners, and so gentle, and 
talks so well, and so very much attached to'the children,” 

“ That her presence will be agreeable to you,” said I, 
«js, as I have already said, sufficient of itself to render 
her a welcome visiter.” 

“ There ’s another thing the girls told me to ask you 
about,” said Cuthbert; “ your youngest sister-in-law has 
been talking to them about—oh dear, my head—about 
some very clever dancing-master who lives here; and 
they were saying, if you had no objection, they should 
like to take lessons three or four times a week for an 
hour or two,—it would put them forward,—and how 
they can take this trouble I don’t understand ; but they 
are young and light, to be sure,—and so,—I said L would 
ask you. Tlie drawing-room isn’t used in the mornings, 
and—perhaps—” 

“ Oh, certainly,” said I; “ they will not in the least 
interfere with us, only, perhaps, when Harriet is con- 
fined, we may—” 

“ Oh, that’s another matter,” said Cuthbert ; “ Mary 
has got all the particulars of the man’s terms; and I 
had the paper yesterday, but I’m sure | haven’t any idea 
where it is now. » Do just ring the bell, Gilbert: 1’Ll 
get Hutton to look for it, and then he can take a message 
about it.” 

I rang the bell, and Huston appeared. 

« Have you seen,” said Cuthbert to the servant, “a 
paper about the terms of a dancing-master that Miss Fal- 
wasser gave me yesterday ?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Hutton, « Mr. Kittington ; I have 
been there, sir,—to his house. Miss Falwasser told me 
to desire him to call upon you to-day : he said he would 
be here at three. I thought, sir, miss had told you so 
herself, or I should bave mentioned it.” 

“Oh, that’s all very convenient,” said Cuthbert ; 
“T’ll see him when he comes. Where are the young 
ladies ?” 

“Out in the laundry, I believe, sir,” said Hutton, 
“acting a play; Master Tom has got some fireworks 
there, and they are all dressed up; and Miss Fanny 
Wells, and her sister, and Mr. Merman are there.” 

“ Dear me,” said Cuthbert, “ what a pity they don’t 
come and act here, it would amuse us excessively ; it is 
out of the question going all the way aeross the court- 
yard, What droll things,—eh ?” 

This all sounded mighty playful and pretty ; but the 
circumstances, the free and easy manner of Miss Kitty 
Falwasser considered, ate not altogether satisfactory to 
me, I confess. It was clear that the two girls entirely 
managed their indolent father-in-law; and that the elder 
one, fully conscious of her power over him, had, having 
merely expressed a wish, and asked permission to take 
lessons in dancing, reckoned upon his compliance so 
much a matter of course, as not to think it necessary to 
wait till she had obtained it, before she sent for the 
Terpsichorean professor. Asto my opinion or objection 
upon the subject, it was clear that none of the family 
considered them of the slightest importance. 

I certainly had the curiosity to visit the “theatre,” 
where I found Miss Falwasser with her face blackened, 
dressed up in a shawl and turban, having squeezed her- 
self into a pair of her brother T’om’s trowsers, person- 
ating Othello, while Jenny was exhibiting herself as 
Desdemona,—Tom’s enly bargain being, that he was to 
fire the salute from the batteries at Cyprus, which were 
ingeniously represented by one of the coppers in the 
laundry, which was fitted up with battlements, and can- 

non round its edge, while the active contriver, was con- 
cealed within, from which ambush he cunningly managed 
to raise his hand unseen to the touchhole of his small 
artillery, the first one of which that was fired recoiled 
with considerable forge, and severely wounded the boy 
just between his eyes. 
Tom bellowed, the girls screamed, and the only thing 
to be done was to send for Sniggs. Fanny Wells was 





heap of trials women have to undergo! Yes; then 





dreadfully agitated, and was led to her room by the at- 
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tentive and assiduous lieutenant, her sister Bessy fullow- 
ing ber, but with a far different expression of counte- 
nance. All this was unpleasant; but what could [ do? 
It was clear to me that the elder of the young ladies was 
blessed with what is called a spirit—a lively imagination, 
and not the most profound veneration for rigid truth. 
Her ideas were rather of the romantic, and although her 
ignorance of the essentials of education were to my eyes 
and ears apparent, nature had compensated to her for 
any deficiency of taste or erudition by giving her a dis- 

ition to inquisitiveness upon all matters except those 
which were likely to be advantageous either to her man- 
ners or her morals. 

Unfortunately for Kitty, she was handsome, and every 
body was foolish enough to tellher so ; which, so long as 
fortune afforded her a maid and a mirror, was evidently 
a work of supererogation. Her sister Fan was her slave, 
and with a totally different character, temperament, and 
disposition, compelled to join in pursuits for which she 
had naturally no inclination, because she literally dared 
not disobey her senior. 

Sniggs arrived in less than half an hour to examine 
Tom's wounds, and a few minutes after came Kitting- 
ton, the dancing-master, to receive Cuthbert’s commands 
about the lessons. Harriet, who certainly was not so 
much affected by the bump on Tom’s nose as I appre- 
hended she might have been, sat down to write Mrs. 
Brandyball a letter of invitation; and while Tom was 
bellowing like a calf up and down stairs, Fanny Wells 
sobbing most interestingly, and Jane and Bessy talking 
over the explosion as something terrific, I was assailed 
at once in the drawing-room, where Cuthbert was de- 
posited, by the medical opinions of the apothecary, the 
discussion of terms With the dancing-master, and the 
hypocritical sentimentalism of Lieutenant Merman, 
whom I admit I cordially detested. 

“The accident,” said Sniggs, “is providentially un- 
important: an inch one way or the other might have 
made it serious—right eye—left eye—one or the other 
might have gone—but in the middle, between the two 
eyes, is what I call ‘In medio tutissimus Eye dis’—not 
bad that, Mr. Gurney, considering I am only a pupil 
myself. ‘The worst effect will be a little discolouration 
of the skin. I’H send up something by way of foment- 
ation, which shall set all to rights; but I would advise 
you to caution Master Falwasser not to repeat the ex- 
periment.” 

“ Certainly, I shall,” said Cuthbert. “Foolish boy, 
to take all that trouble to load all those little cannon, 
and then to get into a copper to fire them. Dear, dear, 
how indefatigable youth is, in the pursuit of pleasure !” 

“ Ah!” said Sniggs, turning to Mr. Kittington, « good 
day—how is Mrs. K.—lumbago better ?—did not call 
this morning—used the opodeldoc—children quite well, 
dear little things ?” 

“ Quite well, thank you,” said Kittington; 

“ Well, I’ll be off home for the lotion for Master 
Tommy,” said Sniggs, “ and will look in in the evening 
to see how he is going on.” 

Away went Sniggs, with this friendly promise of an- 
other visit. I left Cuthbert to settle his schemes with 
Kittington, to whose presence he felt it necessary to 
summon his two fascinating daughters-in-law, in order 
to give him a notion of their peculiar graces. Bessy 
Wells had been his pupil, so the meeting was no doubt 
extremely satisfactory. All I know of it was that at its 
termination Mr. Kittington was appointed to attend 
Mondays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, and 
that Merman invited himself not only to be present at 
the performances, but to join our family eircle on the 
then present day— 


“ His custom always in the afternoon.” 


Well, this was certainly no improvement to my pros- 
pects, nor were the comfort and regularity of my esta- 
blishment very much improved by the extraordinary 
proceedings of Cuthbert, not only as regarded his pro- 
miscuous invitations to strangers, but as related to the 
little nick-nackeries in which he was in the habit of 
reveling, himself. After various attempts to describe, 
through Hutton, the véritable mode of dressing a kabob, 
or sending up a pillau, he went the length of having my 
cook,—I say my cook, as if, in point of fact, every thing 
in the house were not his, into the breakfast-room or the 
drawing-room, if that happened to be “ head-quarters” 
with the ladies, whom he never left; and there instruct 








her in the arcana of oriental gastronomy, not theoretically, 
but practically, by superintending in bis horizontal posi- 
tion the cuttings and choppings, triturations, amalgama- 
tions, and all the other botherations which he considered 
necessary to produce one or two dishes, his partiality 
for which, he attributed to the circumstance of the late 
Mrs. Cuthbert Gurney having been particularly fond of 
thei. 

There really was something in Cuthbert’s indolence 
which was extremely trying to the patience, or the activity, 
or whatever it might be, of those who were around him. 
He seemed unconsciously to glory in his, to me, melan- 
choly inanition. He certainly was one of those of whom 
Johnson says, “'They boast that they do nothing, and 
thank their stars that they have nothing to do; who 
sleep every night till they can sleep no longer, and rise 
only to take sufficient exercise to enable them to sleep 
again” —in this particular the likeness failed, for Cuth- 
bert took none—“ who prolong the reign of darkness by 
double curtains, and never see the sun but to tell him 
how they hate his beams: whose whole labour is to vary 
the posture of indulgence, and whose day differs from 
their night only as a couch or chair differs from a bed.” 

Well, then came another worry. Harriet, first pre- 
judiced against my poor friend Sniggs by her mother, 
who certainly entertained a sneaking mistrust of his pro- 
fessional skill, and now, in the case of becoming a mother, 
stif™more disinclined to attempt to conquer her dislike, 
resolved, even if she were to have no medical attendant, 
and certainly to die, not to have Sniggs as her “ doctor” 
on the approaching occasion. I ventured to remonstrate, 
ran over a catalugue of names of the best people in the 
neighbourhood who employed him; but all in vain. To 
her the loss of her infant sister Adelgitha, was light, by 
comparison with the anticipation sie entertained of his 
giving a sort of circular description of all the cireum- 
stances connected with her case, whatever it might turn 
out to be. And she afforded me the first proof of a reso- 
lution to have her own way upon this occasion. But 
then it was quite reasonable. She had, in the first place, 
no confidence in his abilities; and, in the second, she 
had heard him give relations of the calamities of all our 
neighbours in a tone and manner which she dreaded, 
when her own indisposition became the subjest of gene- 
ral conversation. 

“A newsmonger,” says Butler, “is a retailer of ru- 
mour, that takes upon trust, and sells as cheap as he 
buys. He deals in a commodity that will not keep; for 
if it be not fresh, although true in its origin, it lies on 
his hands and will yield nothing. True or false, it is all 
one to him; for novelty being the grace of both, a truth 
grows stale, as well asa lie: and as a slight suit will last 
as well as a better, while the fashion holds, a lie will serve 
as well as truth, till new ones come up. He is little con- 
cerned whether it be good or bad, for that does not make 
it more or less news; and if there be any difference, he 
prefers the bad, because it is said to come soonest; for 
he would willingly bear his share in any public calamity, 
to have the pleasure of hearing and telling it. He tells 
news, as men do money, with his fingers, for he assures 
them it comes from very good hands. The whole busi- 
ness of his life is like that of a spaniel, to fetch and carry, 
and when he does it well, he is clapped on the back and 
fed for it; for he does not take it altogether, like a gen- 
tleman, for his pleasure: but when he lights on a con- 
siderable parcel of news, he knows where to put it off 
for a dinner, and quarters himself upon it, until he has 
eaten it out. And, by this means, he drives a trade, by 
retrieving the first news, to truck it for the first meat in 
season ; and, like the old Roman luxury, ransacks all 
seas and lands to please his palate.” 

Such a man Harriet set down Sniggs to be. And 
there are certain points upon which a woman must nei- 
ther be thwarted nor disturbed. Harriet was about to 
assume anew character in the world—so was I; but 
then, dear soul, she was so much more personally con- 
cerned with the change, that the moment she expressed 
her decided aversion from calling Sniggs into council, I 
resolved that he should most certainly not be admitted. 
But, as one likes to live peaceably with his neighbours, 
and as Sniggs was, I am sure, a kind-hearted man, and, 
as I believe, an able practitioner, I saw at once that the 
only way to soothe his feelings and moderate his anger at 
being excluded, would be to send to London for some 
most extraordinarily popular accoucheur, a baronet if pos- 
sible, but decidedly not below the degree of knighthood, 


whose unquestioned claims would set to rest in a moment 
the uneasiness of the Blessford apothecary, even though 
the magnate himself had in other days filled a similar 
situation to his own. 

All these things worried me. I have a strong feeling 
that genius and talent are to be found in thousands of 
places besides the highest, if one only knew where to hit 
them; and that not only in medicine and surgery, but 
in every art and science in the world, which, without 
some accidental circumstance, some coincidence for 
which none of us are prepared, to bring them into no- 
tice, remain to 


« Waste their ‘ powers’ on the desert air.” 


In no pursuit is this truth more evident than that of lite- 
rature. If ever I should have an influence over pub- 
lishers, which—since my literary hopes were nipped in 
the bud by the unequivocal condemnation of my first 
and only farce at the Haymarket play-house, now seven 
years ago, is not likely—I would endeavour to impress 
upon their minds the vast injustice they do, not only to 
the said genius and talent, but to themselves, in uneqi- 
vocally rejecting works by unknown authors. Every 
author must be at first unknown, and every author must 
write a first work—unless, indeed, he covid adopt the 








course proposed by an Irish gentleman who wished to 
learn German.—* The first half-dozen lessons, sir,’’ sa‘d 
the master, “ are tedious, difficult, and disagreeable ; but 
after that, you will begin to appreciate the beauties of 
the language.” “Then, Sir,” said Mr. O'Brallaghan, 
“ hadn’t we better begin with the seventh ?” 

One of the strongest proofs that genius must triumph 
without the aid of a name, is to be found in the anony- 
mous publication of “ Waverly.” Of the author of 
“ Waverly,” when it first appeared, who knew any thing? 
Not a human being supposed that this leader of the most 
splendid course of fiction that ever graced the annals of 
our literature, would have been rejected—most probably 
unread—because it bore no known writer’s name on its 
title-page! ‘The supposition is perfectly natural. Such 
things happen every day, as injudiciously as unjustly ; 
and sure I am, that, if I were a writer enjoying a con- 
siderable share of popularity, derived more perhaps from 
good fortune than merit, I should be the first to endea- 
vour to overturn this system of exclusion, and give every 
man or woman of talent (equal in all probability to 
my own, although kept in obscurity by adverse circum- 
stances) a fair chance of starting in the race, if not 
for fame, at least for that which, in these mercenary 
days, is (perhaps no more substantial) received for their 
labours. 

However, able or not, skilful or a bung!er, vise or 
foolish, my wife will not have Sniggs; so I must look 
out. 

In the course of the afternoon, peace was perfectly 
re-established ; and Cuthbert, quite overcome by the 
effort of hearing Sniggs’s scientific description of ‘T'om’s 
accident, and making his arrangements with Mr. Kitting- 
ton, was reclining on the sofa, with Kitty sitting rubbing 
his ancles, and Jenny bathing his temples with what his 
man Hutton called “«O, go along,” meaning thereby, 
“ Eau de Cologne.” ‘Tom, with his head dressed like 
Cupid, but in every other respect looking like an imp, 
was seated at a table thumbing over a book, which he 
affected to be reading, and Fanny Wells was occupied 
in painting a rose upon the top of a paper card-box. 

«“ Well,” said I, as I entered the room, “the invita- 
tion to Mrs. Branbyball, is gone—are you pleased, 
Kitty ?” 

“Oh yes, uncle,” said Kitty, “it will make her so 
good-natured to us when we go back.” 

« Ah, poor things,” said Cuthbert, “they have enough 
todo when they are at school. Ohdear! Well, Gil- 
bert, I have settled about the dancing. He can come 
very early in the morning twice a-week, and about the 
middle of the day on the other two days; but he seems 
to think you must have the carpet taken up in the draw- 
ing-room. They can’t do their—what does he call 
them t—some of the steps—on acarpet. So I told him 
I thought it would take great labour to do that, but Hut- 
ton says that he, and James, and the coachman, can take 
it up in an hour.” 

“Yes,” said I, not quite gratified at the proposal of 
uncarpeting the best room in my house, and converting 
it into a dancing school—the more especially as it joined 
our own bed-room, ard as the early lessons might in 
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some degree interfere with Harriet’s morning slumbers ; 
however, I sa:d yes. 

« What a nice little foot Mr. Kittington has got!” 
said Kitty Falwasser, as she rubbed, as I thought with 
an air of invidious compara.iveness, those of Cuthbert. 

« Law, my dear child,” said Fanny, “ how came you 
to notice that ?” 

«[’m sure I don’t know, cousin,” said Kitty; “I al- 
ways look at gentlemen’s feet; he isa very nice man 
altogether I think, and so does cousin Bessy.” 

Yes, thought I, and you are a very nice young lady ; 
however, the holidays don’t last for ever. 

“He is quite a sweil,” said Tom, looking out from 
under the bandage which Sniggs had applied to his dark- 
ening eyes. 

Charming boy, said I to myself. 

“Much smarter than the chap as teaches at Doctor 
Brusher’s.” 

= Jom,” 
doctor !”’ 

«“ He’s a rum-un to look at,” said Tom; a hold chap 
and wears a wig, all fuzzy out, and we sticks pens hiuto 
hit, whichever on us his behind im hat lesson time.” 

“Is he much in school himself?” said I. 

« Not a great deal,” said Tom; “e's a good deal 
hover at the White Art; e’s a dab at billiards, and e’s 
halmost halways hat hit; yet e wollops hus like sacks if 
he kitches us playing marvels for hany think.” 

« Are there many boys at the schoo)?” said I, mar- 
veling myself at the style of ‘T’cm’s language, and his 
mode of pronunciation, of which, as he was always, till 
the recent accident, some where out of sight, playing 
with gunpowder, I had not had any great previous 
experience. 

“ Ow many?” said Tom; “ heighty-height last alf.” 

“Are you kept very bard at work, my dear boy ?” 
said Cuthbert, looking at him with a mingled expression 
of affection and compassion, which to me appeared most 


said I, “ what sort of a master is the 


absurd. 

«“ Oh, yes, pa,” said Tom. “TI believe so too; we get 
hup at six—two minutes hallowed to dress—then down 
Billy Dixon gabbles them over fast enough, 
Old Brusher don’t get hup imself so 


to prayers, 
I can tell ye. 
hearly.” 

« And who is Billy Dixon, dear?” said Cuthbert, in a 
tone of enquiry suv pathetic, that, although he was my 
brother, [ could scarcely help laughing. 

« Billy Dixon,” said ‘Tom, “ is one of the hushers; is 
name is Williams. All the chaps calls him Billy Dixon, 
just as they calls Opkins, the Hinglish husher, Snob, E 
Yeads the prayers ; then we as to say the lessons we 
learnt hover night; then them as is igh hup, does Hugh 
Clid and Matthew Mattocks. I’m not hin them yet. 
And we does ciphering till height; then we breakfasts, 
and afler that, we goes into the back yard and washes 
our ands and faces; then hout into the play-ground till 
ten; then in aven till twelve; hout till dinner at one.” 

«“ And do you live well, my poor boy ?” said Cuthbert. 

“Lots of grub,” said Tom, “sich as itis. Sundays 
we has baked beef—long, bony bits—hunderdone—and 
plenty of ard pudden ; Saturdays, scrapings and stick- 
jaw. Hobliged to bolt all the fat, else we kitches toko. 
They gives us swipes for dinner and supper, with cheese 
as ard as hiron, hand as black has my at; but they tells 
us it’s olesome.” 

«And does Dr. Brusher,” said I, curious to ascertain 
the advantages which Tom derived from the tuition of 
so able a man, in return for sixty pounds a year, and no 
extras—* does the doctor attend much to your general 
conduct?” 

« Yes,” said Tom; “he reads lectures to us, and hex- 
amines us in the hevenings.” 

“ But I mean with regard to your manners and con- 
versation,”’ said I. 

« Bush—he be smoked!” said Tom. 
hinterfere with our big boys, they ’d 


“Tf e was to 


‘Send him to the chimney-top to fetch away the bacon.’ ” 


« What a droll boy vou are!” said Cuthbert. 

“Mother Bopps is very good-natured to some of the 
little chaps,” continued the communicative pupil. 

« And who may she be?” said Fanny Wells, 

“Oh! Mother Brusher,” said Tom; “but only we 
halways calls her Bopps. I don’t know why ;—hit’s 
halways bin so, afore I went.” 


« Ay, it is the nature of women to be kind,” said 
Cuthbert, sighing. 

«“ She takes care,” said Tom, “that we wash our faces 
and hands Saturday nights, to be all nice and clean for 
church on Sunday morning.” 

“ But I presume,” said I, “ you repeat your ablutions 
when you get up?!” 

«“ No we don't,” said Tom; “we repeat the Colic of 
the day—the little uns does Cathekiss, As for our feet, 
we as ’em washed once a quarter.” 

«And in what,” said I, perfectly astonished at the 
erudition, delicacy, and cleanliness, of my young con- 
nection, “does the doctor examine you ?” 

“In is front parlour,” said Tom. 

“No,” said I; “ but I mean upon what subjects ?” 

“Oh!” said Tom; “e hasks hus hall manner of rum 
quesiions hout of istory or the dixonary.” 

« Well, now, shall I ask you some?” said I. 

“Oh, don’t give the poor boy any trouble in the holi- 
days, Gilbert,” said Cuthbert ; « he is home for relaxation 
and amusement.” 

“Oh, but hi likes hit, pa,” said Tom. 

“So do I,” said Kitty; «I like to be examined. I 
have got two medals and Thomson’s ‘ Seasons,’ for prizes 
in jography.” 

« Well,” said I, « Kitty, you shall join our class.” 
So, taking up the newspaper, which, as newspapers will 
do, happened to lie upon the table, I asked my fair young 
friend where the Mediterranean was ? 

“In. Asia, uncle,” said Kitty, without the slightest 
hesitation. 

“Oh, you fool!’ said Tom; “hi knows better than 
that; it’s in America.” 

« But how do you get into it, Kitty ?” said I. 

“Through Behring’s Straits,’ answered the young 
lady. 

I stared, smiled, and proceeded. 

« What is a quadruped, Tom?” said I. 

« A large fish,” replied ‘Tom. 

«That it an’t, Tom,” said Kitty. “I know what it 
is; itis an animal that runs upon the ceiling, with a 
great many legs,” 

Whether Cuthbert was himself not more enlightened 
than his dear daughter and son-in-law, or whether he 
thought it too much trouble to set them right, I don’t 
pretend to say; he looked perfectly satisfied, and I 
thought it not worth my while to endanger his repose 
by questioning the accuracy of their answers. 

« Jenny, dear,” said I to the simple creature, “ what 
is a pedagogue !” 

“A place to put statues in, uncle,’ 
cence. 

“I wonder,” said Kitty, “ how you come to know 
that so well—some body must have told you—I could 
not have guessed it.” 

“ What king of England,” said I to Kitty, “ reigned 
immediately before George the First ?” 

“Before him?” said Kitty; “George the Second, 
uncle.” 

« Bush,” said Tom, “how could that be, you fool ? 
he reigned after im. I guess oo hit was that reigned 
directly afore him,” 

“ Who?” said L 

“ Heddud the Fifth,” said Tom. 

« It is unlikely,” said I, reading from the newspaper, 
« that the French minister will be able to cajole the em- 
peror into such a measure.” “ What does cajole mean ?” 

« To kill a man,” said Tom. 

«“ Well,” said I, “I won't bore you any more, for your 
pa is getting sleepy; but what are you, Tom—animal, 
vegetable, or mineral ?” 

«Tam a vegetable,” said Tom. 

« Then,” said I, “ what is a cauliflower?” 

«A mineral,” said Tom. 

«1 know I’m an animal,” said Kitty. 

Yes, thought I, my dear; and rather a strange one, 
too. 

If this examination were written to meet the public 
eye, the reader would fancy its absurdities too gross to 
bear even the semblance of probability ; but, neverthe- 
less, I have put down this portion of it verbatim from 
the lips of the hopeful children with whom my house is 
so elegantly furnished. 

‘How soon an accident happens,” said Cuthbert, 
gravely raising himself in his usual manner on one 


> 


said fair inno- 


lost his sight by the blow of that cannon. I’m sure } 
never see any thing of the kind without thinking of the 
day my poor dear father and I were coming down 
Shooter’s Hill—near that Severndroog place, and the 
horses took fright at something in the road, and » 

“Yes, pa,” said Kitty, “but then they stopped of 
themselves when they got to the bottom of the bill, 
You see I never forget any thing you tell me.” 

« Dear girl,” said Cuthbeit, making a sort of kiseatory 
motion with his lips, to which Kitty responded, by leav- 
ing bis feet, and conferring on him a chaste and filial 
salute. 

“IT fancy,” said I, “it is getting on for dinner-time, 
Who dines here 1—dves any body know ?” 

“I have asked the Nubleys,” said Cuthbert. 

“ And Harriet has asked Mr. Merman,” said Fanny, 

“ And I begged dear Bessy to stop,” said Kitty. 

“And I think,” said Fanny, “ Harriet invited ma, 
because pa dines at Lord Fussborough’s.” 

Well, thought I, this sounds to my ears very much as 
if I had painted over my door, “ An ordinary here at 
six o'clock every day, Sundays net excepted ;” or rather, 
as if I were the keeper of a table d’hote, at which, as 
hote, I was permitted to preside, rather as an accommo- 
dation to the company in the way of carving, than as 
being master of the house, 

These were minor evils, but I could not, without pain 
and apprehension, witness the growing power and influ- 
ence of the three alien children of the late Mr. Falwas- 
ser over my kind-hearted placid brother. Upon every 
occasion, before and since his return from India, he had 
practically evinced his affectiun and regard for me, and 
I am the last person in the world to be jealous of any 
kindness or liberality which he mvay feel inclined to be- 
stow upon others; but in this’ case he seemed to me to 
be entailing upon himself a responsibility of which he 
himself was not aware, and to sustain which he was 
physically as well as morally incapable. 

When Kitty grew to be fifteen or sixteen—or rather 
when she became fifteen or sixteen, for she had grown 
in outward appearance to that age already—it was clear 
to me, that with her character and disposition, ber un- 
flinching adherence to any favourite point until she had 
carried it, joined to a consciousness of the power she 
actually possessed over Cuthbert, she would lead him 
into all sorts of difficulties, against which he had not 
strength to contend. Of course I was not constantly 
with them, and they were frequently alone, or perhaps 
with Jane as a third; and it is easy to imagine that en- 
tirely freed from restraint—although I must admit she 
never appeared much gené’d by either my presence or 
that of Harriet—she spoke her mind and expressed her 
wishes with a sincerity and decision proportionate to 
Cuthbert’s acknowledged affection for the children and 
his gradually increasing concessions. 

I repeat, I am not jealous of this; but I am not blind 
to the eflect of the influence of these young people, who, 
although as I have ascertained, lamentably ignorant of 
the rudiments of education, are—at least I speak particu- 
larly of Kitty—full of low worldly cunning. I perceive 
in Cuthbert’s manner to my wife less teuderness of feel- 
ing, less regard for her comforts—less deference to her 
wishes, than it exhibited previous to their invasien of 
my territory—if mine it can be’ called ; and Harriet is 
sensible of the change, I am sure, although she is too 
kind even to hint at such a thing to me. 

I inust struggle with these feelings—I find myself 
growing irritable and querulous—I am not master of my 
own house. Aye, then it comes again—is it my own 
house? Surely, while that is the question. Cuthbert 
should more carefully than any body else in the world 
prevent my feeling how much I owe him, and how de- 
pendent, in point of fact, I am upon him. I must, how- 
ever, check this growing dislike I feel for Kitty—her 
manner, her conversation, are repugnant to my notions 
of the attributes of any thing so young; it seems to me 
that every suggestion she makes is founded upon calcu- 
lation—every look at Cuthbert is studied—her dress, 
regulated generally by bad taste, is ill suited to her age, 
if not to her figure; and the very slip-off of her frock 
from the tcp of her left shoulder, meant to seem acci- 
dental and Jook negligent, is the result of a study of her 
attractions, whieh sh¢ fancies increased by this display ; 
and yet this miniature Machiavel, who is at this moment 
leading Cuthbert about like a child, purposeg to get into 











elbow, and looking at Tom—*that dear boy might have 


the Mediterranean through Behring Straits, and tells us 
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gravely that a quadruped is an animal that runs upon 
the ceiling with a great many legs. It is wonderful to 
see how much Nature has done for her, and how little 
Art. ‘To my mind, however, bipeds are more likely to 
interest her attention than quadrupeds, to a much later 
period of her life. 

Dinner came—the Nubleys came—Mr. Wells came— 
the lieutenant came—Tom dined at table because the 
explosion had lost him his reguiar dinner—and, for the 
first time, the two young ladies. I said nothing, but 
looked at Harriet, who made me understand in a moment 
that Cuthbert had desired it. We were crowded, and 
the girls had dined before ; and Cuthbert, I thought, saw, 
not exactly that I was annoyed, but surprised, at the new 
arrangement; for he presently mentioned that, as poor 
Tommy had had no dinner, he had told Hutton to tell 
the butler to lay a cover for him; and that when he had 
done so, Kitty had said it would be very dull for her and 
Jane to-be by themselves, and that she did not mind 
where she sat; “and,” added he, “so I have put her 
close by me.” And there they sat, and there J sat—not 
much satisfied with what I saw, but certainly not antici- 
pating the coming events of the evening. 

(To be continued.) 





From th, Asiatic Journal. 


KRnuctventsat Sea. 


Previous to our embarkation at Calcutta, we had heard 
very frightful accounts of the atrocities committed by 
pirates infesting certain latitudes, and only those who 
undertook the voyage to Europe in vessels of large bur- 
then, adequately manned, were devoid of apprehensions 
upon this score. ‘The dread of pirates had been con- 
siderably increased by the conviction and execution of a 
band of these miscreants, upon the evidence of the pas- 
sengers of a ship, which they had boarded and plundered, 
and had left, as they thought, in a sinking condition. 
After wounding and driving the men into the hold, they 
took every article of value which was portable out of 
the vessel, and, having locked all the females into one of 
the cabins, scuttled the vessel, and went away, conti- 
dently expecting that she would fill and- go down in a 
very short time. These wretches, however, had not duly 
calculated female resolution. Instead of giving way to 
despair, the women succeeded in breaking the cabin 
open; they then raised the hatches, and released the 
male prisoners. ‘The damages sustained by the ship 
were hastily repaired, and it reached the nearest port. 
At a subsequent period, the pirates, who in fancied secu- 
rity ventured on shore at Gibraltar, were identified by 
the sufferers, and several were condemned and executed 
upon evidence which they never dreamed could have 
been brought against them. 

These details were published at Calcutta, and inspired 
those who were stiil engaged in the same lawless occu- 
pation, with a determination to avoid a similar doom, by 
securing the fate of risoners, Not content with 
the old method of f nik the hatches down upon them, 
they cut their throafé them back to back, and flung 
them overboard. An ifistance of this was brought to 
light a few months afterwards. One passenger was 
on board, who, with the captain, and, as the outlaws 
supposed, the whole of the crew, was deprived of every 
chance of escaping with life. The ship was then, ac- 
cording to custom, plundered, scuttled, and abandoned 
to its fate. Onedndividual had, however, been overlooked 
in the general search ; he had succeeded, in the first in- 
stance, in concealing himself, and when the pirates had 
sailed, he emerged from his lurking place, and, stopping 
the leak, contrived by his unassisted efforts to keep the 
vessel above water until he was espied by another ship, 
and taken into St. Helena. There is every reason to 

suppose that many small vessels, reported to have foun- 
dered at sea, have owed their destruction to the work of 
pirates, 

Rife as these stories were, there was some degree of 
hardihood in venturing on board a four-hundred-tons 
ship, with a crew of not more than thitty persons. One 
gentleman, after having engaged a cabin, retracted, un- 
willing to risk an encounter with pirates without the 
proper meafis of defence; the apprehensions of the other 






believing they should be joined by some other ship at 
St. Helena, the point from which fears might reasonably 
be entertained of these scourges of the sea. 

We reached this island in safety, but, while there, the 
sight of a pirate vessel lately captured, and the tales we 
heard of the dreadful outrages still committing, alarmed 
us a little, and rendered us anxious to obtain the pro- 
tection of some other vessel. Our ship was not the 
swiftest sailer, and though the captain of a British mer- 
chantman of nearly the same burthen, as little able to 
cope with an experienced enemy, at first appeared desi- 
rous to bear us company, the hope of gain in running 
for a market prevailed, and, after we passed Ascension, 
we lost sight of him altogether. 

As we approached the line, upon which region of per- 
petual summer it is the usual lot of ships to be becalmed, 
none but the lightest breezes, and those of the shortest 
duration, impelling the impatient vessel on her course, 


piracies. The captain stated that the vessels, usually 
schooners, which were fitted out by outlaws and rene- 
gades from all countries, congregating in the western 
islands, were ostensibly slavers, and whenever they could 
procure a valuable cargo from the African coast, to smug- 
gle into the Spanish settlements in the new world, their 
object was to keep out of the way of every other ship. 
An instance, to all appearance in point, fell under our 
imMediate observation shortly afterwards, A very supe- 
rior looking vessel hove in sight, but, the moment she 
perceived us, she put her helm about, and was off before 
the wind as fast as every inch of her canvass could take 
her. At length, we came upon the line, and, according 
to custom, were becalmed. ‘The sea was as smooth as 
glass, and if we made any progress at all, it was scarcely 
perceptible, our ship appearing like a painted ship upon 
a painted ocean. However unwilling to use an objection- 
able pronoun, it is now necessary to take up the narra- 
tive in the first person, as, in the circumstances which 
occurred, I cannot pretend to describe more than my own 
sensations. 

I had been ill the greater part of the voyage, and was 
still in too delicate a state of health to rise early and 
join the party in the cuddy at breakfast. One Sunday 
morning, while putting the last touches to a toilette 
suited to the weather, a white muslin dress, I remember, 
of that splendid hue imparted by an Indian sun, my 
brother knocked at my cabin door, and asked to be ad- 
mitted. Imagining that he came to tell me some trifling 
circumstance, I gave him entrance, with the expectation 
of hearing that a bird, or a fish, had been caught; but 
soon found his message to be of a less agreeable nature. 
As my cabin was ove of the largest in the ship, I had 
accommodated him by taking charge of his books and 
various other articles of property ; amongst these were 
a case of pistols, and in his anxiety to see that the wea- 
pons were in an efficient state, he had hurried down 
before the usual hour for his visit. During the few 
minutes of his stay, he told me that it was in vain to 
disguise our situation; a very suspicious looking vesse] 
was in sight, and as she had all the appearance of a 
pirate, it was deemed advisable to prepare for the worst. 
I experienced a little shock at this intelligence, but de- 
termining not to give way to fears which might have no 
foundation, employed myself as usual about my cubin, 
when, suddenly, I was startled by the report of a gun 
on board our own ship. Looking about, to make some 
enquiry, [ espied a little boy, a fellow passenger, who 
immediately came into my eabin, and told me that, as 
the schooner had not answered the captain’s signals, he 
had ordered a gun to be fired to oblige her to show her 
colours. She replied by displaying the stars and stripes 
of the United States, and immediately afterwards hoisted 
a commodore’s pennant. As pirates possess the flags of 
all nations, we were not at all satisfied that American 
colours were not assumed, and the commodore’s pennant 
increased our suspicion, since it did not appear probable 
that an officer of rank would be found on board so small 
a vessel. All were unanimous in believing that it had 
been displayed to deceive us, especially as the movements 
of the vessel had hitherto been of so sinister a nature, 
and she had so long delayed to declare herself. 

In the early part of our interview my young friend 
seemed exceedingly frightened ; he had never experienced 
a sense of danger before, and the accounts he had heard 
of the barbarities committed by pirates were enough to 
daunt an older heart. The tears stood in his eyes; he 





passengers, who were not so sensitive, were allayed by 


the conversation frequently turned upon the subject of 
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was evidently endeavouring to suppress his emotions, 
but would have abandoned himself to his terrors had he 
seen any other person similarly allected. | endeavoured 
to cheer and reassure him, exhorting him to act like a 
mai, and giving him hope that all would ye end well. 
My composure tranguillised his mind, and he began to 
enter with alacrity into the preparations which were 
going forward, turning up his shirt sleeves over his el- 
bows, and asking if he could not act as a powder-mon- 
key. At first, he recommended me not to go upon deck, 
as the ship was clearing for action, but afterwards re- 
porting that I should not be in the way, I accompanied 
him up to the cuddy. A novel scene presented itself 
upon our usually quiet deck. Heaps of cutlasses and 
muskets were piled in every direction; all the men were 
at the guns, and the captain was giving orders on the 
poop, and surveying the enemy through a telescope, 

The supposed enemy, though out of gunshot, was 
plainly visible to the naked eye,—a black, wicked-looking 
vessel, with all her sails crowded, certainly answering 
the description of a slaver given in the Red Rover, a 
work which, by the way, I had lately been reading, to 
beguile the tedium of our detention upon the line. I 
contrasted the conduct of this ship with that of an 
honest Bremener, whom we had fallen in with the pre- 
ceding Sunday, and with whom we parted after a brief 
interchange of civilities, there being no motive on either 
side for mystery or avoidance. Repairing to the cabin 
of the only lady passenger besides myself, I found her 
so far overcome by the sense of our peril, as to be un- 
able to converse upon it; she preserved her outward 
composure, and, excepting the loss of her usual anima- 
tion, exhibited no sign of terror. Though feeling equally 
uowilling to worry my companions with questions and 
fears, I was anxious to discover whether we had any 
very serious cause of alarm, and waiting patiently until 
the captain came down, enquired of him what he thought 
of our situation. It may be necessary to state that our 
commandant was the least pompous or ostentatious per 
son I ever met with, the last man to exaggerate danger, 
or to play upon the feelings of his passengers. We all 
placed the utmost confidence, not only in bis good sea- 
manship, but in his good sense ; and it can seldom fall to 
the Jot of a party so situated to meet with a man of 
such universal information, and so unaffected in the dis- 
play of mental powers of a very superior order. His 
reply was any thing but consolatory. He said that, in 
the absence of all recent intelligence from England, it 
was impossible to say what might have taken place be- 
tween the European or American powers, and that, should 
the Brazilian government be at variance with the United 
States, there would be no difficulty in accounting for the 
appearance of armed vessels, belonging to the latter 
country, in these seas; but should peace have continued, 
he did not think it likely that we should meet with 
American vessels of war cruising in a direction in which 
they had apparently no business, and the conduct of the 
ship was so suspicious, that he could scarcely believe 
her to be any thing but a pirate. 

She had now been two hours in sight, and, instead of 
coming boldly down, which she might have done in an 
eighth part of that time, she continued hovering about 
out of gunshot, as if she desired to wait until nightfall, 
in order to take us at a still greater disadvantage. It was 
preposterous to attempt to get away, since she would 
have outsailed us; in fact, she had every circumstance 
in her favour. I remained a little while upon the deck, 
watching the arrangements making for our defence, and 
had at least the satisfaction to see that all that buman 
prudence and foresight could accomplish, united with the 
coolest and most determined courage, would be effected 
by men who were aware that, in the event of the schooner 
proving an enemy, exertions of no ordinary nature would 
be required. Our crew was composed of rather hetero- 
eneous materials. A few old men-of-war’s men were 
mingled with very inexperienced hands. There were 
several beys, who had never been at sea before, and 
some older persons of that class, technically termed 
land-lubbers, who, had not the captain and his officers 
been very efficient persons, (the latter working like 
common seamen,) would have scarcely been sufficient 
for the safe navigation of the ship. ‘hey were all, how- 
ever, well-behaved, and, with the exception of the boat- 
swain, (who was a Bardolph in his appearance, and a 
Trinculo in his potations,) sober, Two or three, the 
carpenter in particular, a Dane, were remarkable for their 
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temperance, and the general good conduct of the whole | were left in profound solitude. The lower deck, on 
gave us confidence in their demeanour on the present 
All appeared to be ready to do their best; the 
negro steward, and even the half-caste Bengallee, who 
acted as cuddy-servant, and who seemed to have had 
little or no acquaintance with the grim goddess of war, 
readily and cheerfully came forward to perform their 


occasion, 


allotted parts. We had six guns, small, and suited to 
the size of the ship, which were manned by the most 
experienced hands, and, to prevent confusion in working 
the vessel, a few only were to detach themselves from 
each, to shift the sails, or perform the necessary evolu- 
tions, every person returning to his post the moment he 
could be spared. These orders, though showing the fore- 
sight of the captain, indicated our own weakness, and 
the difficulties we should have to contend with in an en- 
counter with a force which outnumbered us so greatly. 
The passengers and servants were to be stationed on the 
poop, and as the latter, as well as two or three of the 
crew, had never loaded a musket in their lives, all the 
fire-arms in the ship were loaded and collected in heaps, 
so that these worthies would have nothing to do, for 
some time, but to fling down one weapon and take up 
another. The passengers were all well armed ; my bro- 
ther depended chiefly upon a brace of pistols and a cut- 
lass; another of his military companions selected a 
blunderbuss, which he loaded almost to the muzzle; and 
a third, cherishing tender recollections of tiger-hunts 
and encounters with wild buffaloes, clung to a favourite 
rifle. ‘I'he other gentlemen were equally provided with 
weapons, and it was evident that all would sell their 
lives de arly ; 

In the desire to impress the minds of the sailors with 
the necessity of making a determined resistance, and to 
convince them of the folly of suffering themselves to be 
deceived by the hope of quarter, in the event of their 
surrendering the ship without fighting, the passengers 
took opportunities of conversing with the crew, who 
were unanimous in declaring that they entertained no 
hope of escaping with life, unless they succeeded in 
beating off the pirate. ‘They seemed to be too well ac- 
quainted with the tender mercies of these wretches, and 
they firmly expressed their determination to second the 
othcers and passengers: all appeared resolved to do, ac- 
cording to their homely phrase, “ the best they could for 
their lives.” 

Fearful odds were arrayed against us, but wonders 
might be eflected by steady, well-disciplined courage, 
when opposed to a lawless crew, who generally mingle 
cowardice with their ferocity, and who frequently decline 
a combat with foes upon their guard, and ready to give 
them a warm reception, and the red coats of the officers 
might deceive the enemy into the belief that we had 
troops on board. The captain, having completed his 
arrangements, made a short and pithy speech to the 
crew, which was very well received, notwithstanding an 
intimation that they would not be supplied with Dutch 
courage, in the shape of rum; he then declared his in- 
tention of putting the ship about, and going up to the 
enemy, in order that our suspense at least might be end- 
ed, and that the engagement, if impending, should take 
place in open day. He requested that my friend and I 
would both adjourn to my cabin, where, though not 
secure against cannon-balls, we should be more out of 
the way than upon the upper deck. Upon entering the 
cabin, I found it a scene of confusion; my trunks and 
boxes having been all removed from their places to get 
at a deposit of shot. As I stood at the door, I assisted 
in handing thein to the people in waiting, and was 
civilly admonished by the sailors to be careful of my 
muslin dress, which they feared might sustain injury 
from contact with rusty ammunition. I had, however, 
by this time, lost all interest in the preservation of my 
gown ; I had seen enough to convince me that we were 
placed in a most frightful predicament, and though, by 
a strong effort, I succeeded in concealing my terror, it: 
was as great as a keen sense of danger could make it. 
The uselessness of giving way to despair, and the duty’ 
I felt of suppressing emotions which might annoy those 
to whom the defence of the ship-was entrusted, rendered 
me silent; but, internally, I lamented my rashness in 
having ventured on board a vessel so ill-armed, and, 
moreover, became highly wroth with the admiralty for 
not sending out a sufficient force to clear the seas of 
these horrid bucaniers. 

The sailors having carried off the emmunition, we 
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| which my cabin was, at this period of the day, usually 
| a scene of bustle and preparation for dinner,—the stew- 
| ard’s pantry being at the farthest end,—was now silent 
| and deserted. A dish of rice lay upon one of the lockers; 
| I took a little of it to feed a favourite paroquet, the bird 
| having been neglected in the general confusion. On 
| mounting a box to reach its cage, I felt my limbs tremble 
| under me so as almost to disable me from standing, and 
I had proof that my nerves were not steeled against the 
assaults of fear. I sat down upon the box, striving to 
reanimate my spirits, and to prepare my mind for the 
awful change,—the sudden launch into eternity,—which 
seemed so near at hand. But vainly did I endeavour to 
collect my thoughts, or to lead them to contemplations 
suited to the seriousness of the occasion. I had no reli- 
gious terrors to contend with; my faith had long been 
fixed, and, though conscious of much demerit, my trust 
was unshaken. I have heard of persons similarly situ- 
ated, to whom the whole of their previous life has passed 
in an instant in review, and whose religious feelings, 
though long dormant, had revived with the greatest force 
and intensity. Such was not the case with me; I could 
neither fix my attention on the past, nor on the future ; 
I desired to live, and expected to die; and, instead of 
dwelling upon subjects likely to afford comfort under 
such circumstances, I could not help drawing compari- 
sons between the state of my feelings and those of 
Henry Morton, in the tale of O/d Mortality, while he 
watched the movements of the clock which was to give 
| the signal for his murder. So strongly did I identify 
myself with this ideal personage, and so vividly did the 
| recollection of the passage, describing the scene with the 
covenanters, act upon my imagination, that I almost 
fancied a ciock in the corner of the cabin. I knew that 
we were getting near to the schooner, for her sails were 
occasionally visible from the open ports, and I was in 
momentary expectation of hearing the dreaded roar of 
tier-guns. [n a few minutes, in all probability, the action 
would commence, and our present state of suspense, 
though sufficiently painful, was far preferable to the 
fearful certainty of actual collision, Even the faint hope 
of success in the approaching conflict was cruelly clouded 
by the distressing conviction that the ship could not be 
, defended without the loss of many lives. We were 
| familiar with the countenances and characters of all the 
| 
! 





men, and, independent of the officers and passengers, 
| who had associated together in the most friendly man- 
| ner for nearly four months, there was not a sailor on 
board whose death, in the ordinary way, would not have 
occasioned great regret, and the idea of many perishing 
| by violence was still more intolerable. 
| My female friend and myself, unwilling to torment 
| the gentlemen with enquiries, controlled our desire to 
be made acquainted with the movements of the schooner, 
and remained perfectly quiet. At length, however, we 
| received a visit from the little boy before mentioned, 
who brought us very disagreeable intelligence. He in- 
| formed us that there was a struggle of skill between our 
| captain and the commander of the schooner, the latter 
| mancuvring to bring his vessel across our stern, in or- 
| der to rake us with all his guns, while we were tacking 
| about with the determination of giving a broadside only 
to the enemy. ‘This accounted for the tedious interval 
which had elapsed from the period of our altering our 
course. The next accounts were still less satisfactory. 
Our young friend reported that the schooner was crammed 
full of men, who were clustering upon the deck and 
upon the yards like bees. We knew that pirate-vessels 
were always crowded, and as we could have little chance, 
when once disabled, of keeping out of reach of her 
grappling-irons, nothing could prevent her multitudes 
from boarding us, and bearing down all opposition, Our 
fate seemed now to be inevitable, for no American man- 
| of-war could mistake an English vessel, trading from the 
East Indies, for an enemy. It was impossible that hos- 
tilities should have so suddenly broken out between 
Great Britain and the United States as to leave us in 
ignorance of the chance of a war, and we could only 
come to one melancholy conclusion, that we were about 
| to fall into the hands of the most remorseless wretches 
in the world. 

Every tack now brought us nearer to the dreaded ob- 
ject. I had two swords in my cabin, one double-handed, 
brought from the Siccim Hills; the other Burmese, 
which I was taking to England, to adorn the armoury of 











a celebrated antiquary. I eyed these weapons occa. 
sionally, with a vain wish that I could wield them like 
some heroine of old, and I sometimes fancied that if we 
came to action, I should not be able to restrain myself 
from plunging, sword in hand, into the melée; 0 
strongly was I excited by the desire of self-preservation, 
However, it became necessary to take measures to avoid 
the most dreadful results of capture ; it would be better 
to go overboard at once than to wait for miscreants to 
cul my throat; and as I could not fail to be made ac- 
quainted with the issue of the engagement, in the event 
of defeat, I determined upen making my escape into the 
sea. Nothing would be easier than to put this design 
into execution. There wasa great slope from the stern- 
ports to the deck of my cabin, and some scrambling was 
necessary to get to the opening; consequently, on the 
first appearance of hostile faces at the door, I could jump 
out before it would be possible to cut off my retreat. 
This was a melancholy alternative, but no better occur- 
ring, I was fain to make up my mind to an act which 
might be justified by the circumstances in which I was 
placed. 

Four hours of unremitting anxiety had now passed 
away ; but we were coming up so fast to the schooner, 
that suspense must soon be ended. Every moment I 
expected to hear the sound of the guns; and so great 
was my terror, that I began to fear that all presence of 
mind would fors:ke me at the dreaded discharge, and 
that I should either lose my senses, or become paralysed. 
My friend already appeared to be in the latter condition ; 
she had scarcely uttered a word the whole day, and 
seemed quite bewildered by the horror of our situation. 
At length we came within hail of,ahe schooner, sand I 
heard the voice of our captain, through his trumpet, de- 
manding who and what she was. The reply did not 
reach me, but hope revived, since the guns were silent. 
Our young aid-de-camp now ran down and told us that 
the commander of the schooner had asked leave to send 
a boat on board ; but as this might be a stratagem of the 
pirates, to get possessiomof the ship, the captain had 
consented only upon condition that the crew should 
come unarmed; and that the gentlemen on the poop 
were preparing to fire into the boat upon the first symp- 
tom of hostility. A lieutenant and midshipman got into 
a cutter, which was lowered down the side, and the sight 
of the uniform of the American navy dispelled our fears. 
I hastened upon deck with my friend, and we both went 
into her more comfortable cabin, where we could see all 
that passed, without being seen; for I felt unwilling to 
show these gentlemen how much they had frightened 
me. Instead of the din of arms, brisk bargains com- 
menced for the sale of Chinsurah cigars, and Bengallee 
solar hats, articles which our people had to dispose of. 
It appears that our captain was right in his conjecture 
about the Brazils. The American vessel was conveying 
out Commodore Penny, or Patten, upon a diplomatic 
mission to the government, which explained the circum- 
stance of the pennant, which we had fancied had been 
assumed for the purpose of deception. 

The American officers were very civil, pretending they 
had taken us for a sloop-of-wa marines on board, 
and paying us many complime n our martial ap- 
pearance. They added, that ad been at quarters 
since eight o’clock in the morning; but as they must 
have been very certain that their government was not at 
war with any other nation, and they could not pretend 
to mistake us for a pirate, it was clear that they knew us 
to be “ bits of Glasgow bodies,” and determined to put 
us into a fright. Our gentlemen either forgot to put 
queries, which would have cleared this matter beyond a 
doubt, or were unwilling to convict their American visit- 
ers of a very unjustifiable proceeding. ‘They told us 
that if we should remain a day or two longer becalmed, 
we might expect to sce another vessel of the same de- 
scription, bound tothe same port. They brought fresh 
accounts of piracies, and expressed a wish to be appointed 
to the service of sweeping the seas of such reptiles. We 
had little news to communicate, as they were mych bet- 
ter acquainted with the state of public affairs in Europe 
than we could be; and the captain supplied us with a 
large bundle of American newspapers. Immediately 
after their departure,.the greater number of passengers 
might be seen greedily devouring the contents of these 
periodicals, which, luckily for us, were volumifieus, and 
filled with tales and stories from all sorts of books. I 
had been too highly excited to calm down so soon to the 
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to think that there was something profane and presump- | 
tuous in dallying with the evils of life, and rendering 
them subservient to mere amusement. 

Upon a calm review of all the occurrences of the 
morning, we could not accuse ourselves of having taken 
panic without sufficient cause; for, from the moment 
when we first beheld the schooner, until we came within 
hail of each other, her conduct completely justified the 
supposition that she was an enemy, and it was very 
evident that, if our captain had not resolved upon 
going up to her, she would have kept us much longer 
in suspense, amusing herself, no doubt, with the terror 
she had occasioned. A few signals would have put her 
in possession of our name and calling—and, being. to 
windward, she might have come alongside of us in a few 
minutes, and satisfied herself as to our peaceful occupa- 
tion. Brother Jonathan was certainly inclined to be 
facetious, and to enjoy a relief from the monotony of a 
voyage at our expense. 

My friend and myself received the compliments of the 
gentlemen upon our heroine-like conduct, and certainly 
we deserved them; for, though thoroughly impressed 
with a conviction of our danger, we controlled every 
emotion, restraining even our tears, and arming ourselves 
with passive courage for the endurance of the worst. 
The struggle, however, had proved rather too much for 
me, and the reaction was proportionate. When all ne- 
cessity for exertion had ceased, I found myself unable to 
stand, and lay down ona couch, in astate of exhaustion; 
nor did I recover during the whole of the day. 

Notwithstanding the various well-authenticated reports 
of the audacity with which the miscreants, concerned in 
the slave-trade, carry on their iniquitous pursuit, we had 
only heard of one British vessel-of-war employed upon 
a service which required the co-operation of many, and 
that was lying at Ascension. Upon our approach to the 
island, we had seen a small vessel of war at anchor un- 
der the rocks, and our captain paid the customary com- 
pliment of hoisting colours as he passed. ‘This act of 
civility was not returned by the grandee in command, a 
lieutenant in the navy, addicted, like many of his class, 
tothe assumption of the Buhadoor, when meeting with 
an inferior, Not condescending to notice a free-trader, 
he contented himself with sending a midshipman on 
board, to learn the news. The officers of the ship,—for 
the captain remained upon the poop, paying no attention 
to the visit,—invited the young man into the cuddy, 
where my female friend and myself were seated. We 
did the honours very graciously, being anxious to obtain 
all the information we could collect about the island, 
which our short sojourn, and the difficulty of landing, 
prevented us from examining in person. We found our 
new friend a very intelligent person, and were much 
pleased with the account he gave of the rising prosperity 
of the colony. Notwithstanding the barren nature of 
the greater portion of the soil, much of the land has been 
already brought under cultivation, and the gardens are 
expected soon to rival those of St. Helena. In the 
course of a few years, therefore, the island will be able 
to supply the homeward-bound ships with vegetables and 
water—the latter article, though sufficiently abundant, 
being, at the period of which I write, somewhat difficult 
of access from the sea, and only to be conveyed on 
board ship by the crew of the vessels, at the expense of 
considerable labour.* 

The colonists, on their first settlement, could only vary 
their daity fare with fish or fowl; but so much of this 
once barren island has been cultivated, that they are 
enabled to feed cattle, sheep, and goats, in considerable 
numbers. Eggs are still very plentiful, but have now 
become private property, and must be purchased for the 
ships which touch. Before the occupation of Ascension, 
they were to be had for the gathering, particularly those 
of the guinea-fowl, of which there was always a plenti- 
ful supply. These birds, originally put on shore by 
some passing vessel, multiplied in the rocks, yielding an 
enormous quantity of eggs, and affording excellent sport 
tothe least experienced marksmen of the crews who 
landed. They are still, notwithstanding the depreda- 

tions of rats and cats, so numerous as to render it advis- 
able to shoot great numbers in the course of the year. 
———e 

* The latest accounts state that water is now con- 
veyed in pipes to the shore at Ascension, in the same 
manner as at St. Helena. 





especially, which suffer themselves to be taken by the | 


hand, create a good deal of amusement for the pa-sen- 
gers of the homeward-bound. 
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ment of fictitious adventures, and, indeed, I began | The island abounds in aquatic birds; and the boobies | 





WITH A CONCISE ACCOUNT OF THE LOSS OF THAT SHIP. | 
| may be, I must bear all the censures they deserve, for 
| they are my own. 


BY CAPT. T. DICKINSON, R. N. 


At that time commanding H. M_ ship Lightning, employed in 
effecting the above salvage. 


PREFACE. 


In the following effort to lay before the public the 


particulars of a service which, I believe, when all the | 


circumstances under which it was performed are con- 


sideredmay be allowed to be quite unique, [ have la- | 
boured under much difficulty ; first, in the want of | 


confidence in my ability to execute the task I have 
undertaken ; and secondly, in the endeavour, while re- 
lating the routine of operations, to introduce matter 
which might be generally entertaining: for I have felt 
that if I adhered closely to the former, it might be viewed 
by the general reader as partaking of the unvarying de- 
tail of a ship’s journal; and if I should go more at length 
into a description of incidents not forming a part of the 
actual service, the members of my profession might 
think that I was wandering somewhat out of the path I 
had professed to tread in. It has then been my great 
wish to steer the middle course, by relating a few anec- 
dotes, which I hope will be found amusing, but not in- 
troducing them to such an extent as to break the chain 
of the narrative of the service performed ; while at the 
same time I have aimed to avoid too minute a detail of 
the circumstances of the enterprise; and if, by these 
means, I have succeeded in producing a little book which 
will be generally interesting, I shall feel highly gratified, 
though there are at the same time other reasons which 
have induced the attempt. 

The highly meritorious exertions of those who were 
employed under me, rendered it a duty to make them 


known, and it has therefore always been my determina- | 
tion to publish a statement of them in some shape or | 
other ; but my first intention was that it should be a | 


mere pamphlet, for private circulation only, and founded | 
on my public narrative sent to the commander ia chief, | 
to be forwarded by him for the information of the lords | 
commissioners of the admiralty; but certain circum- 
stances, to which a protracted litigation gave rise, but to | 
which I shall only thus allude, have given such a very | 
extraordinary feature to a service which I always did, | 
and always shall, consider to be of a purely public cha- | 
racter, that I consider it absolutely necessary to my own | 
justification, to put the narrative in a more extended | 
form, that the public should be fully acquainted with the 
matter. 

During the legal proceedings, an officer of very high 
rank and eminent services in the profession remarked to 
me—* Dickinson, there must be a great deal of merit in 
your work at Cape Frio, since so many wish to partici- 
pate in it; you ought to publish.” I have followed his | 
advice, and I hope in such a manner as will enable the | 
members of the profession, and readers at large who may 
do me the honour of perusing my book, to judge to | 
whom that merit is due. 

I have carefully avoided stating any thing for which | 
I have not some documentary testimony. My public | 
and private journals, public and private letters, and pri- 
vate memoranda, contain sufficient matter, if placed in 
the hands of a person possessed of more graphic tact, 
force of style, and animation of thought, on which to 
write volumes ; but [ have throughout felt my deficiency 
in those qualifications, and have consequently been in 
dread of wading out of my depth; and am therefore 
not without apprehension that my narrative may be con- 
sidered as being too much “ matter of fact;” and I have 
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similar fears as to diction, for which I must apologise 
by stating that I entered the navy at the age of nine 
years, not, as was too much the case in those days, by 
being placed on the books of a ship and still remaining 
on shore to receive all the great benefits of school in- 
struction, but I went immediately to actual and active 
service, and was therefore deprived of the advantage of 
a liberal education, so necessary in literary attempts, I 
had a thought of calling in the aid of some person to 
correct and improve for me, but on further consideration 
it appeared to me that from the peculiar nature of the 
subject, in endeavouring to heighten the description, he 
might, perhaps, destroy in a measure that appearance of 
positive veracity which it has been a point of anxiety to 
me that it should possess. I therefore send it forth to 
the world as it is, with all its faults, and whatever they 


The remarks on the long course of legal proceedings 
I should have been better pleased to avoid altogether, or 
rather, that the necessity for them had not existed; but 
that they were necessary, [ think they themselves suf- 
ficiently prove: and I hope that they may prove useful 
to those of my brother officers who may hereafter be 
placed (if possible) in a similar anomalous situation. 

It was my desire to give this little work to the world 
at a much earlier period, and I fear that the interest 
which was felt in the operations at Cape Frio, while the 
services were carrying on, and during the hearing of the 
case in the admiralty court and before the judicial com- 
mittee of the privy council, may not at this distant 
period be re-excited; but the delay was occasioned by 
several points which, subsequently to the great question 
of award of salvage, had to be decided on, and the re- 
sults of which I considered it best to wait for. Even 
now there is a point which I hope I may consider as 
being but in abeyance, and that, should those in whose 
hands it is condescend to read my narrative, they may 
thereby be induced to give the subject a more favourable 
consideration, 

Tuomas Dickinson. 

London, June, 1836. 


LOSS OF THE THETIS. 

The circumstances attending the loss of his majesty’s 
late frigate Thetis, unquestionably place that mel incholy 
catastrophe among the most remarkable of the recorded 
instances of maritime disasters. And for this reason, 
as well as from a conviction that to the general reader a 
concise account of it may prove interesting, ! have 
thrown together the outlines of this event, gathered from 
the narration of officers of that ship, and from documents 
which have fallen within my observation. 
ticulars, imperfect though they necessarily are, in con- 
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sequence of the suddenness of the accident, and the 
confusion attendant upon the embarrassing and almost 
unparalleled circumstances under which it occurred, are 
yet amply sufficient to convey a vivid impression of the 
imminent peril of all on board, and of the almost mira- 
culous nature of their ultimate preservation. They will 
likewise afford an appropriate and almost necessary in- 
troduction to the narrative of the operations by which 
his majesty’s ship Lightning, then under my command, 
was successful in retrieving, to a large extent, the heavy 
pecuniary loss which those who were interested in the 
valuable property on board the Thetis at the time, had 
sustained through this lamentable disaster. 

It is not my intention to offer any opinion on the 
calamity itself. All the circumstances connected with it 
have been submitted to the investigation of the most 
competent tribunal, a naval court martial; and it would 
be equally presumptuous in me to suppose that I could 
either strengthen or weaken the force of the decision of 
that court, by any opinion of mine; but there is one 
short remark which I am induced to make, because it 
may be useful to strangers visiting the neighbourhood of 
Cape Frio. The currents are always dangerously un- 
certain, being almost entirely influenced by the winds. 
In the course of my observations I have known the cur- 
rent run strong to the southward for five consecutive 
days, then change, and run to the northward for two 
days, and again change and run to the southward for 
three days. This sets all computation at defiance ; and 
so strong are these currents, that I have been set about 
forty miles to the southward in twenty-four hours. 
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On the morning of the 4th December, 1830, his ma- 
jesty’s frigate Thetis, of forty-six guns, and with a com- 
plement of about three hundred men, sailed from Rio de 
Janeiro on her voyage to England, having on board gold 
and silver bars, and other treasure of various descriptions, | 
amounting in value to about eight hundred and ten thov- | 
sand dollars; the greater part of which she had brought | 
round from the Pacific to Rio, where she received ay 
small additional quantity ; the whole being shipped on 
account of merchants and others in England. The 
wind falling light, with occasionally a very thick fog, | 
and a strong tide being against her, she was unable on | 
that day to reach further than Raza Island, which is 
situated at the outer entrance of the harbour, about five 
miles from Rio, and has a light-house on it. From hence 
she took her departure at half past one o’clock on the | 
morning of the 5th, the island then bearing N. W. by 
W. eight or nine miles distant. The wind being from 
the southeastward, they stood out to sea on the larboard 
tack to get an offing; but at seven o'clock they wore | 
ship and stood on the starboard tack; and the wind soon 
after becoming more favourable, they steered east by 
north until two o'clock in the afternoon (Cape Frio 
having, at half past one, been computed to bear north, 
distant about forty miles), when the course was altered 
to east-northeast, on which they ran twenty miles in 
two hours; and at four o’clock the ship was considered 
to be abreast of Cape Frio, twenty-four miles distant; 
and the course then given to be steered was northeast by 
east, with a fair wind, which enabled them to set the 
fore-topmast studdingsail, and the ship was going at the 
rate of ten and a half miles an hour, with every expecta- 
tion of a speedy and favourable voyage ; and, doubtless, 
all hearts dwelling with delight on the prospect of shortly 
meeting those whom they held most dear, and from whom 
they had been for several years separated; a prospect 
which none can so fully experience or appreciate as 
those whose station in life, like that of a sailor, severs 
them, for a long interval, from their home and domestic 
comforts. But alas! in this instance, all these pleasing 
anticipations were soon to be blighted. Continuing in 
their progress onward at this rapid rate, without the 
slightest apprehension of any danger, much less of the 
dreadful fate that was so shortly to befall them, eight 
o’clock arrived, at which time a further distance of about 
forty miles had been accomplished since the hour of four. 
The watch,* as usual, was relieved, and had gone to 
their beds; the customary look-out men were placed in 
stations, and the officer who had assumed the charge of 
the ship had visited them, and given his directions to 
keep a good look-out, and such others as from the state 
of the weather he had considered necessary ; but scarcely 
had he performed this duty and reached the quarter-deck, 
when the look-out man on one catheadt called out, 
«“ Breakers under the bow!” which was immediately 
followed by the shout, “ Rocks above the mast-head !” 
and in instant the bowsprit came with a tremendous 
crash in contact with the lofty perpendicular cliffs of 
Cape Frio, and was broken off just above the ship’s 
fizure-head ; the head yard-arms also pressing against 
the cliffs; and the foremast having lost the counteracting 
support of the bowsprit, it fell aft against the mainmast, 
which being carried away by the shock, fell on the mizen- 
mast, and carried it away also; thus all three masts fell 
fore and aft on board the ship, killing and wounding 
many of the crew, and, “at one fell swoop,” in the space 
of a few seconds, the ship was reduced from the gran- 
deur of fall sail to a helpless and unmanageable hulk. 
The falling of the masts occasioned a great deal of 
wreck; and as there had not been time to take in the 
sails, every avenue to the upper deck was so covered by 
them, that those of the officers and crew who were be- 
low were obliged to cut their way through them with 
knives to get up. 

At the instant the breakers were discovered, Mr. Bing- 
ham, a midshipman, (son of Captain Bingham, who a 
few weeks before had commanded the Thetis, and had 
been unfortunately drowned at one of the ports in the 
Pacific,) ran down to inform the captain of it; but so 
sudden was the disaster, that, although Captain Burgess 
rushed past him at the cabin door, the masts fell at the 
moment he reached the quarter-deck. 

No description can realise the awful state of the ill- 





* Half of the crew. 
{ A strong piece of timber to suspend the anchor to, 
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fated ship and all on board at this appalling moment; 
the night was rainy, and so dark that it was impossible 
to ascertain their position, beyond the fact of their being 
repeatedly driven with tremendous force against cliffs of 
a stupendous height above them, and consequently in- 
accessible, and not offering the slightest chance of escape : 
the upper deck of the ship, the only part in which ex- 
ertion could be useful, was completely choked up with 
masts, sails, and rigging, which presented obstacles that 
rendered unavailing every attempt at active exertion ; 
while the ears of all, who were of course using their 
utmost endeavours for the general safety, were pierced 


| by the cries of the dying and wounded for the assistance 


which the imperious calls of duty forbade them to give. 
Nothing but inevitable destruction presented itself to all 
on board; and their perfectly helpless state rendered 
all deliberation useless; and indeed there was no choice 
of measures, no point on which to offer an opinion, and 
they could only wait such means as Providence might 
present. 

It might reasonably be supposed that the concussion 
against the granite coast would have dashed the bows of 
the vessel in, but this was not the case, in consequence 
of the bowsprit and head-yards having, in a great de- 
gree, checked her velocity; still the shock could not 


have been otherwise than terrific: notwithstanding which, - 


she still remained sound below her water-line. The 
depth of water being great close to the shore, her bottom 
had not yet touched, and remained uninjured; and on 
sounding the well, to their great surprise and delight it 
was found that she did not leak. 


«“ That danger past, reflects a feeble joy ; 
But soon returning fears their hopes destroy.” 


Her head having recoiled from the rocks, and turned 
off shore, an attempt was made to force her out seaward, 
by getting out numerous spars against the cliffs, and by 
hoisting a small sail on the stump of the mainmast, 
which had broken off at about fourteen feet above the 
deck; but these efforts proved unavailing; the small 
bower anchor was then ordered to be let go, but it was 
so covered by the wreck of the masts, that it was found 
to be impossible to accomplish this, but the best bower 
was immediately prepared and let go. All these efforts, 
however, and great indeed they must have been in the 
existing condition of the ship, were fruitless. From 
some cause the anchor did not readily reach the bottom, 
and on her swinging round to it her starboard quarter 
came in contact with the rocks, and every wave that 
came in caused her to strike against them most violently, 
making every timber and beam to yield, and it was with 
the greatest difficulty that any one could keep his legs. 
Directions were now given again to sound the well, 
when it was found that she was leaking very fast, and 
that the water had forced open the hatches of the spirit- 
room. The pumps were immediately set to work, but 
all hope of saving the ship was at an end, and preserva- 
tion of life became the only object of their efforts. 

At the part of the cliff where she now lay, there was 
a shelving projecting rock about twenty feet above the 
sea, which presented a point at which there was a pros- 
pect of landing, and here a part of the crew made the 
attempt by leaping; about forty of them succeeded ; but 
others, less agile, or less strong, failed, and falling between 
the ship and the rocks, were drowned or crushed to death. 
She again swung a little further from the shore, and 
orders were given immediately to slip the cable; which 
being done, she was again let loose to the mercy of the 
winds and waves, in the hope that she might be driven 
to some other part on which they might effect a landing. 
In taking measures for saving the crew, the boats were 
naturally the first means to be tried. Unanimous efforts 
were now directed to this all-important object; but on 
examining the cutter, jolly-boat, and gig, which were on 
the stern and quarters, they were found to be broken to 
pieces by the falling of the masts. The boats on the 
booms were then tried, but the launch and a gig which 
was in her, were found to be crushed ; and the remainder, 
with the exception of the dingy,* were so jammed as to 
be perfectly immovable. With this accumulation of 
peril, all human efforts at this period appeared to be in 
vain ; but meanwhile, the ship having been driven along 
the coast about a third of a mile from where she first 
struck, a small inlet now appeared to their yiew, and a 


* A very small boat, 





gleam of hope burst upon them, for it was supposed tg 
be the entrance between the island and the main to thg 
harbour of Cape Frio; but in a short period, the dis. 
covery of the coruscations, caused by the dashing of the 
surf against the rocks within, showed that it was only a 
nook in the coast, into which, after striking violently on 
the point at the outer extremity, and swinging completely 
round, by the impulse of the increasing wind and Sea, 
she drifted at a little before nine o’clock ; and here she 
lay, surrounded on three sides by dark, and apparently 
perfectly inaccessible, cliffs. At the inner part of this 
nook, subsequently denominated “Thetis Cove,” and 
near the clifls, are some sunken rocks, against which she 
was propelled, where every succeeding wave taised her 
to a great height, and reftuent let her fall on them with 
a violent concussion. Every spark of hope was extin. 
guished, and to all human perception nothing but in 
evitable death stared them in the face. But Providence 
ordered it otherwise, and a remedy, almost miraculous, 
appeared at hand. ‘The party, who had landed on the 
ledge before mentioned, in the faint hope of rendering 
assistance to their forlorn shipmates, although there was 
no apparent means of doing so, and notwithstanding 
they had but just escaped from death themselves, like 
true British sailors, were still ready to risk their lives in 
the service of others, had, by dint of persevering ex- 
ertion, scrambled over the craggy precipices and through 
the woods, followed the ship as she drifted along the 
coast, and succeeded in reaching the spot where she now 
lay, buffeted about by the winds and sea, in the last ex- 
tremity of distress. On the southeast side of the nook 
into which she had been driven is a part considerably 
lower than the rest, and to this they contrived to de- 
scend ; and the head of the ship having come in juxta- 
position with this spot, those on board were enabled to 
throw a small rope to their companions on the cliff, by 
aid of which, at nine o’clock, a hawser was hauled up 
and made fast to a rock. By this means in a short time 
lights were sent on shore, and several of the crew were 
drawn up the rugged face of the cliff, and there appeared 
to be a reasonable prospect that the remainder would 
likewise be got safe to land. But the hope of deliver- 
ance thus presented was yet doomed to meet with checks 
and painful suspense. At a quarter past nine the water 
was up to the main-deck: the ship was now sinking 
very fast, and, under the influence of the heavy waves 
that rolled in, was writhing with a vibratory motion, 
and, as if in a last convulsive effort, gave a tremendous 
surge, and sank ; at the same time displacing the rock to 
which the hawser had been fastened, and thus at once 
destroying the communication with the shore, and in- 
creasing the distance between it and those on board. 
At this instant, when there appeared no hope that a soul 
could be rescued, it was discovered that the ship had 
reached the bottom ; the upper part of ‘the larboard bul- 
wark,* the hammock-nettings,t the tafferel,+ and the 
stumps of the masts, remained above the surface of the 
water, and these served the crew to cling to, though they 
were frequently enveloped in surf, which threatened 
every instant to tear them from their hold. All possi- 
bility of general efforts was at an end, and the period 
for individual exertion and intrepidity had arrived, which 
was indeed exhibited most conspicuously. Mr, Geach, 
the boatswain, a very powerful man, whose conduct 
throughout had been most praiseworthy, happily suc- 
ceeded in reaching the stump of the bowsprit with a 
small line in his hand, to the end of which he fastened 
two belaying-pins,§ and having contrived to secure him- 
self in his position, by an extraordinary effort, but not 
until after repeated failures, he succeeded in throwing 
the line to those on the cliff, several of whom had by 
this time managed to get considerably lower down than 
on the former occasion ; and, as before, a large rope was 
thus hauled up, the end of it made fast, and the means 
of communication and relief were thereby restored. 
Captain Burgess now placed himself just within Mr. 
Geach, encouraging the people, and assisting to sling 
every man singly, so long as there were any that would 
go, but there were a few that hesitated, preferring to 





* The upper part of the side of the ship. 

+ Compartmenjs in which the hammocks are placed 
in the day-time; situated on the top of the bulwark. 

¢ The upper part of the stern of the ship. : 

§ Pieces of wood or iron for the purpose of making 
ropes fast to, 
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pemeit on the wreek untjl daylight. Finding his per- | 
syasions unavailing with them, and that his remaining 
any longer on the wreck could not be of any possible H 
utility, while every one was urging him to save himself, 
he consented to be drawn up, and immediately afterwards | 
those whose obstinacy had very nearly been the cause of | 
their destruction, repented, and were saved by the same 
means; the last man being rescued from this most 

rilous position just as daylight broke and showed them 
their real situation and their devoted ship beneath them. 
Considering the whole of the circumstances, it is most 
wonderful that there were but twenty-eight persons lost, 
among whom was young Bingham. This fine spirited 
young gentleman had been most active during the whole 

riod of the distressing scene, particularly in getting 
the small sail on the stump of the mainmast. Nearly 
the whole of those who were saved had their hands and 
feet dreadfully lacerated by the rocks, and were other- 
wise much bruised and injured. 

In this result it is impossibie not to see the interposi- 
tion of Providence ; for this nook, in which the Thetis 
was lost, is the only spot on the whole line of coast on 
that side of the island where they could possibly have 
been saved, 

I have given in the above sketch a mere outline of the 
circumstances of this very singular and distressing acci- 
dent, which, if dwelt on in detail, would extend to a 
greater length than might be considered consistent with 
my proposed ostensible object, that of giving a narrative 
of the subsequent proceedings for retrieving, as far as 
possible, this heavy loss, 

On the 19th of August, 1830, his majesty’s ship | 
Lightning, under my command, sailed from Rio de 
Janeiro, for the purpose of completing her station-time | 
in the Pacitic ocean; and having in her voyage thither 
touched at Monte Video and Buenos Ayres, arrived at 
Valparaiso on the 12th of October; where was lying 
his majesty’s ship Tribune, on board of which was de- 





the Thetis; but which, from some cause with which I 
am not sufficiently acquainted to state, was not called 
for by that ship on her voyage homeward, Captain the | 
Hon. Wm. Waldegrave, of his majesty’s ship Seringa- | 
patam, the senior officer on that part of the station, | 
arrived a few daysafter me, and, in furtherance of British | 
commercial interests at that port, immediately ordered 
me to receive the treasure from the Tribune, to call at 
Coquimbo for whatever treasure might ic there, and 
thence proceed with the whole, which amounted to about 
forty-five thousand dollars in value, to Rio de Janeiro. 
In the execution of these orders I proceeded with all 
possible speed, in the hope that I should reach mv desti- 
nation before the Thetis sailed from thence, that I might 
tranship the treasure to her, so that it should go to Eng- 
land by the conveyance originally intended ; but a series 





sailed somewhat retarded my passage, which neverthe- 
less was an unusually sbort one. The Lightning reached 
to within about fifteen leagues of Rio on the evening of 
the ffth of December; but not having for several days 
before been able to obtain any observations for determin- 
ing the longitude, and the weather being squally and 
Pegrious, and the night very dark, I did not think it 
prugént to run in to make the land, but brought the ship 
to the wind under easy sail, stood off and on during the 
night, and on the following day arrived in the port. The 
Thetis, however, was gone, and my endeavours were 
consequently frustrated. 

The Thetis bad arrived at Rio de Janeiro a consider- 
able period before me, had undergone the usual refit, 
and received a small quantity of treasure on board in 
addition to the large amount brought from the Pacific; 
and it is observable, from the foregoing account of her 
loss, that had the Lightning been fortunate enough to 
complete her voyage one day sooner, that melancholy 
event, in all probability, would not have occurred, as the 
transhipment of the treasure to the Thetis would neces- 
sarily have caused some delay. 

Immediately on my arrival at Rio Janeiro, I received 
orders from Rear Admiral (now Sir Thomas) Baker to 
Tefit for sea ; and was proceeding in compliance therewith, 
In prospect of returning to the Pacific, having been sent 
from thence for the purpose already specified; but a 
diferent employment very unexpectedly presented itself, 
Which it is my purpose to relate in the following 








NARRATIVE. 


On the 10th day of December, 1830, intelligence of 
the loss of his majesty’s frigate Thetis was communi- 
cated to Rear Admiral Baker, C. B., the commander in 
chief of the South American station, then at Rio de 
Janeiro, in a letter from Captain Samuel Burgess, brought 
over land by Lieutenant Hamilton, late of that ship. 

My first information on the subject was derived from 
the telegraphic signal to that effect from the Warspite, 
the flag ship, to the admiral on shore, and having been 
engaged to dine with him on that day, I hastened to his 
house, where shortly afterwards I met Lieutenant Hamil- 
ton, who concisely related to me the circumstances. The 
subject formed, as may readily be imagined, the only | 
topic of interest and discussion during the dinner and 
the rest of the day. The consternation occasioned by 
the dreadful catastrophe was not confined to naval per- | 
sons, but was universally felt at Rio, particularly amongst 
mercantile people, since, from the tenour of the letter and 
the description given by the officer who brought it, the 
ship and every thing she contained were considered as | 

| 
| 





totally lost. The event became a matter of general 
conversation ; but while every one deplored it, I did not 
hear of any who seemed disposed to venture on an at- 
tempt to recover the property, all appearing to consider 
the case as perfectly hopeless. At this time there was | 
before me the prospect of being actively employed for | 
two years in the Pacific on the customary duty of col- | 
lecting treasure at the different ports, and, at the termi- | 
nation of that period, of returning to England as usual 
with a freight, by which I might realise several thousand | 
pounds; on the other hand, here was an undertaking, 
which, if successful, I felt would assuredly lead to pro- 
fessional reputation and fortune, but which every one | 
whom I addressed on the subject thought must fail. Still, 
the scarcity of the opportunities of obtaining distinction 
and credit, by an extraordinary act of duty, which pre- 
sent themselves to officers in the navy in these “ piping 
times of peace,” offered a consideration which prevailed 
over the more certain pecuniary advantages of freight- 
age ; and I determined on making the attempt, if I could 
get orders from the commander in chief to that effect. 

In order to know what would be the means necessary 
for carrying the project, now the object of my ambition, 
into execution, I made minute enquiry into the circum- 
stances, and endeavoured to learn the form of the coast 
and depth of water, and to obtain every other informa- 
tion bearing on the subject. The result of these en- 
quiries was, that the enterprise was practicable, or at 
least that it was worth the trial, although it was evident 
that, to obtain success, great dangers must be encountered 
and many difficulties and obstacles overcome; and that 
with so few as one hundred and thirty-five persons, the 
complement of the Lightning, immense labour and ex- 
ertion must of course attend it. 

On the day succeeding the arrival of the communi- 
cation of the loss of the Thetis, the admiral put to sea 
with his majesty’s vessels Clio, Algerine, Adelaide (ten- 
der), the Warspite’s launch, and his own barge ; intend- 
ing to proceed to Cape Frio to visit the wreck, and afford 
relief to the distressed crew: but after an ineffectual 
attempt for three days to beat up against a strong north- 
east wind, he returned in his barge, and on the following 
day, the 14th, went over land. On reaching the place, 
he found that the above named vessels had arrived :* he 
remained there for ten days, when he “ appointed his 
majesty’s sloop Algerine to guard the wreck, and to save 
any thing of value which might be driven up;” and 
having despatched the other ships to Rio de Janeiro with 
the unfortunate surviving officers and crew of the Thetis, 
he returned over land to that place. 

On the return of those ships from Cape Frio, I made 
many enquiries as to whether any plan or contrivance 
had been suggested, or put in practice, for the recovery 
of the property ; but to all of them received negative 
answers. This was certainly the very reverse of en- 
couraging; and I must confess that it became a matter 
of serious reflection whether the sacrifice was not too 
great, in exchanging the pecuniary prospects of a trip 
to the Pacific for an undertaking which every one ap- 
peared to consider chimerical. The bull of the Thetis 
at this time was still entire; and since with that advan- | 
tage and the resources of a frigate, two sloops of war, a 











* H. M. frigate Druid also arrived while he was there. 
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schooner, and a launch, together with the great numeri- 
cal force of their crews, and a large proportion of the 
carpenter’s crew of the Warspite, and likewise the com- 
mander in chief to direct them, no attempt was hitherto 
made beyond guarding the wreck and saving any thing 
that “ floated up,” it might well be considered temerity 
in me to venture in the matter. Actuated, however, by 
the same feelings which had at first prompted me to 
hazard the attempt, and having a natural repugnance to 
receding after having, during my enquiries, disclosed my 
views very freely, I was resolved to persevere. 

During the absence of the commander in chief, I con- 
stantly employed myself in enquiring for any persons 
likely to assist me, searching for implements, and obtain- 
ing all the information within my reach, and devised 
several instruments of minor importance which appeared 
likely to be useful. On his return from Cape Frio, I 
showed these to him, of the whole of which he approved ; 





| and they remained at his house for general inspection. 


They were devised under the impression that the hull of 
the Thetis was still entire, which at that period was the 
case, and had it remained so until the commencement of 
our operations, they might have proved very beneficial, 
for at that time my notion was to cut down into her 


| hold, but as she shortly afterwards went to pieces, they 
| consequently were never used. 


My sole object in men- 
tioning them at all, is to show that my attention was 
early directed to the mechanical preparation for the un- 
dertaking. I considered a diving-bell and apparatus for 
working it to be indispensable, and had no doubt but one 
could readily be obtained at Rio. I sought throughout 
the public establishments, the city, and the contiguous 
parts, but was surprised to find that neither this nor any 
other description of instrument likely to be useful could 
be procured ; and I therefore perceived that much as- 
sistance must not be expected from those quarters, an | 
that as to machinery I must depend almost entirely on 
my own resources for invention, and on such assistance 
as I could obtain for its construction. This disappoint- 
ment I reported to the admiral, from whom I learned 
that Mr. Ashton, the charge d’affaires, knew of a diving- 
bell. This for the moment was encouraging; but on 
waiting on that gentleman, I found that he had been 
misinformed ; and, therefore, concluding it to be impos- 
sible to succeed without one, and as there were not the 
necessary facilities for casting one in the usual way, I 
consulted every person who was likely to be able to as- 
sist me with an opinion as to getting one made; but 
failing in these means, I was obliged to make an attempt 
to construct one with such as were within my reach. 
The difficulty of this at first appeared insuperable ; but, 


| after much anxious consideration, it occurred to me that 


it was possible to make such an instrument of iron water 
tanks,* strengthened with bars of iron, &c.: and I ac- 
cordingly mentioned this plan to the admiral, and re- 
quested to be supplied with two two-ton tanks, which 
he immediately ordered to be furnished from the Warspite, 
and also authorised me to purchase the iron bars for the 
bell, and an air-pump. 

In the course of my enquiries I heard of a working 
engineer named Moore, who had been for some years in 
the employment of the Brazilian government; and as 
at this time, not having seen the situation of the wreck, 
I had an impression that there would be a great deal of 
work of a purely mechanical nature to perform, I con- 
sidered that he might be useful to me in executing it, 
and therefore sent for him, and told him that I was going 
to Cape Frio to attempt the recovery of the property 
sunk there, and that if he would go with me on sp: cu- 
lation I would take him, with the clear understanding 
that his reward should depend on the degree of success 
of the undertaking. To this, after some consideration, 
he agreed. I immediately engaged him, und from that 
moment he considered himself in my employ. I then 
gave him my idea of a diving-bell, and desired him, with 
the assistance of Mr. Jones, the carpenter of the Light- 
ning, to make a model according to my description, 
which was speedily done, and I immediately put the bell 
under construction at the island of Villegagnon, situated 
at a short distance from and in front of the admiral’s 
house. 

Not wishing to go to the expense of sending Moore 
over land to Cape Frio, and not being able to take him 
passenger in the Lightning without permission, I took 





* Tron vessels in which the stock of water is kept. 
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him at this period to the admiral for the purpose of ob- 
taining it, where it was decided that he should go with 
me in the ship. 

The apparatus next of importance to the diving-bell 
to be obtained, was an air-pump; which, although I 
could not find one ready made, there was not much dif- 
ficulty in getting made, beyond that of the excessively 
tedious manner in which work is performed at Rio, 
With the assistance of Mr. Jones and Mr. Moore, a 
mechanist was procured, and I[ directed him to construct 
one; but he required daily visiting to ensure its comple- 
tion by the time that the other work should be ready, 
which occupied more of iny time than I could well spare 
fruin the other preparations. In the mean while my 
thoughts were turned to the formation of air-hoses, with- 
out which the diving-bell and air-pump would be useless, 
in fact, all that had been done, as it were labour lost. In 
vain I sought throughout the arsenal and city ; it was 
impossible to obtain them ready made: there were hoses 
to be had in abundance, but not one that would retain 
even water when subjected to the action of a force-pump. 
Being unable to find a workman in Rio de Janiero who 
would undertake to make an air-tight bose, there appeared 
for a time to be a stop to my preparation ; but recollect- 
ing that there was Truscott’s pump on board the Light- 
ning, I attempted to render the hoses belonging to it fit 
for the purpose, and to my great delight succeeded, by 
first beating them hard with a broad-faced hammer to 
render the texture as close as possible, then giving them 
a good coat of Stockholm tar, afterwards parceling* 
them well with new canvass saturated with the same 
material, and finally carefully serving them with three- 
yarn spun-yarnt made of new yarns and well twisted. 
They were used throughout the whole of the operations 
up to the termination, and answered admirably well, 
only requiring occasional repair. 

Having thus surmounted without assistance the two 
most formidable difficulties that had yet presented them- 
selves, I entertained a hope that my own resources would 
prove equally available on future occasions ; and hence 
my contidence in ultimate success increased, in the event 
of the stores and treasure still remaining where the ship 
was lost. My officers and crew likewise now began to 
feel a great interest in all that was doing; and their 
conduct and expressions afforded me a happy presage 
that their future exertions would fulfil my most sanguine 
expectations. 

General preparations were now going on with energy 
and rapidity ; but while the exertions of those engaged 
in them were highly gratifying and encouraging, I could 
not but feel that the same encouragement was not afford- 
ed by some from whom I had most reason to expect both 
it and assistance ; for although I had now been for six 
weeks engaged in the work, drudging on in the double 
capacity of carpenter and blacksmith, I had not a single 
voluntary offer by them of any article that might be 
useful to me. Nor was the kindness of my friends very 
encouraging ; for they almost universally endeavoured 
to dissuade me fromm giving up the prospect that I have 
already alluded to, and venturing on an enterprise which 
every one considered hopeless; to all of which remon- 
strances my only reply was, that my mind was made 
up, and that I should not withdraw from it. 


January, 1831.—The diving-bell was completed on 
the 22d January, 1831, and was constructed in the fol- 
lowing manner: One side of a two-ton tank (four feet 
square) was taken out, another was divided into halves, 
from one of which halves the side-was also taken out, 
and it was then riveted to the bottom of the former, thus 
forming a cubical vessel six feet in height by four feet in 
breadth each way, and open at the bottom; round the 
upper square or head, bars of iron two inches broad and 
a quarter of an inch thick were riveted, and others were 
placed down each side of the corners from the head to 
the lower edge, which was also strengthened in the same 
way as the head. In the inside, at the upper corners, 
were diagonal bars to afford additional support against 
the external pressure when the bell was suspended. 
Slings made of the Lightning's top-chain,§ with shackles, 





* Narrow strips of canvass bound round a thing in 
the way we put a common bandage on, 

7 Wound tightly round. 

+ Several rope-yarns twisted together. 

§ A chain to sling the lower yards with. 
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were attached at each corner of the head, and the other 


extremities were united at the point of suspension by a 
chain-cable shackle. For the purpose of weighting the 
bell, three loops of bar-iron were placed on each side of 
the lower half, through which a sufficient quantity of 
chain-cablé was rove, with the addition of four large 
pigs of ballast, one fixed in each corner, in the inside to 
sink it. At eighteen inches from the lower edge, in the 
inside, were two bars ef iron, to answer the double pur- 
pose of strengthening the bell and supporting two scats 
for the men to sit on while descending or ascending, and 
across the centre of the bottom, at the extreme lower 
edge, was a flat bar of iron to rest their feet on, which 
was removable at pleasure, to be put out of the way 
when the bell was at the bottom, so as not to obstruct 
their work. On the upper part in the inside were nu- 
merous hooks for the purpose of suspending the various 
implements for boring rocks, digging, &c. It was lighted 
by six patent illuminators, two on the top and one on 
each side; and these rendered it so light that a person 
might see to read at the depth of many fathoms. When 
weighted, it weighed about four tons, but it was after- 
wards made considerably lighter. 

The apparatus to be connected with the bell being 
also completed, it was taken off to the Warspite for trial, 
and a watch of that ship’s crew, superintended at first 
by the commander, and latterly by one of the junior 
lieutenants, was appointed to attend the working of it 
from the cathead* of that ship. It was lowered on trial, 
but not being sufficiently ballasted, it was taken ashore 
again to be rectified, and on the following day was again 
sent down in seven and a half fathoms water, with four 
men in it, and was found to succeed perfectly well.. All 
my people who were present were desirous of descend- 
ing in it; and not to check the warm feelings that were 
manifested, I permitted some of them to do so. A num- 
ber of boats from the shore had come off filled with per- 
sons to witness the experiments, and they greeted the 
successful issue of it with three cheers, at which com- 
pliment I could not but feel much gratified; but while 
these kindly testified their good feeling, there were 
others who by their absence evinced their apathy, though 
they fully compensated for it when the dollars began to 
come up; there was then no want of energy in their 
endeavours to establish a claim to the benefit to be de- 
rived from the recovery of them. I must here notice the 
fortunate circumstance of having accidentally learned 
that the Warspite was furnished with that excellent in- 
vention, Fisher’s watering apparatus, which I immedi- 
ately applied for, and was supplied with by the direction 
of the commander in chief. This was a great acquisi- 
tion, for a trifling alteration in the force-pump rendered 
it a powerful air-pump, and seme of the hoses answered 
the purpose of air-hoses, and were used as such. Had 
they been new, they would all have been well adapted 
for that purpose; but unfortunately the greater part of 
them, from want of attention, or through some other 
cause not known to me, were rotten, and several acci- 
dents occurred from their bursting, though happily 
attended with no loss of life; but it will readily be 
imagined that this was sufficient to keep me in constant 
dread whenever they were in use. As I do not suppose 
that Captain Fisher ever contemplated the application of 
his invention to such a purpose, I am happy in having 
this opportunity of offering my humble tribute of com- 
mendation to his valuable apparatus. It is remarkable 
that, notwithstanding my increasing enquiries for any 
thing of this description, no one ever suggested that it 
was on board the Warspite, and it was only, as it were, 
by chance that I heard of it, at the last moment before 
my departure. 

Being now furnished with the necessary mechanical 
implements, my mind was relieved from the great weight 
of anxiety which I had felt until they were obtained ; 
and being at my request supplied, by order of the com- 
mander in chief, with a Brazilian launch, an anchor, 
sundry hawsers and rope, and a net which he had caused 
to be made to be placed outside the wreck, and also two 
men, George Dewar and John Littlejohns, who had been 
removed from his majesty’s sloop Clio for the occasion, 
and who had been used to working in a diving-bell, (the 
former of whom was a very valuable man,) and also 
William Stebbing, a mechanist, from the Warspite, who 





* A.strong piece of timber on each bow of the ship 








to suspend the anchor to. 


subsequently proved very useful, I reported every thing 


January, 1831: they were of a very general nature 
which was a matter of much gratification to me, as | 
was in consequence left at liberty to pursue such me. 
sures as a view of the place and other circumstances 
might suggest as the best to be adopted. ‘This gave me 
the more confidence in the ultimate success of the ad. 
venture, as it is obvious that any attempt, by a person 
at a distance of seventy miles from the scene of oper. 
tions, to point out a specific mode of proceeding, woul 
not only have proved futile, but must have fettered my 
exertions by rendering it necessary to communicate with 
the admiral upon every new idea, before it could be put 
in practice. 

Full of that ardour which the magnitude of the un. 
dertaking and the prospect of professional reputation, 
acting on a disposition on all occasions sanguine, would 
naturally excite; relying on every body about me, and 
conscious that this reliance was reciprocal on their part, 
I sailed on the 24th for Cape Frio with the Brazilian 
launch in tow, and La Seine, French frigate, in com. 
pany, going to visit the place as a matter of curiosity, 
We had to contend against a strong northeasterly wind, 
which retarded our passage much, as the launch towed 
so badly that we could not carry a press of sail; I there. 
fore, on the 28th, stood close in shore, and cast her off 
with the first lieutenant, H. P. L. Delafons, and a good 
crew in her to work up to the cape. 

We arrived in the harbour of Cape Frio on the 30th, 
Here I found his majesty’s sloop Algerine, Commander 
Martin; Adelaide, schooner, (tender,) Lieutenant G. 
Hathorn; and the Warspite’s launch, her crew, and 
some of the carpenter’s crew, with the boatswain and 
carpenter, in charge of Mr. Wood, the master of that 
ship; and there were lying scattered on the beach at the 
island various fragments of the masts and other spars of 
the Thetis, which had been brought in by the boats. 

The island of Cape Frio is about three miles long and 
one in breadth, is the southeastern extremity of Brazil, 
and separated from the main land by a narrow strait or 
gut, about four hundred feet. broad, having very deep 
water in it, and through which, the land on each sile 
being very high, the wind constantly rushes in heavy 
gusts, and a rapid current runs. This island is entirely 
mountainous, and nearly covered with an almost im- 
penetrable forest, and the whole coast on the sea side of 
it is formed by precipitous cliffs, washed by very deep 
water close tothe shore; and on the harbour side, with 
the exception of a sandy bay, is very steep and rugged. 

From Thetis Cove across to this bay, is the narrowest 
part of the island, being about a quarter of a mile broad; 
and as the beach presented the most convenient point for 
landing and embarking, I determined on occupying 8 
situation near to it. The island was entirely uninhabit- 
ed, but there were a few deserted fishermen’s huts in 4 
dilapidated state, in a small] bay on the harbour side. 

Immediately on my arrival, I proceeded, accompanied 
by Commander Martin and Mr. Charles Pope, the mas 
ter of the Lightning, to inspect the coast and ascertain 
the situation of the wreck, which until that time I had 
no reason to doubt would be still visible; but I was 
much disappointed on discovering that not a vestige of 
her was to be seen, and that she had either washed out 
into deep water, or was entirely broken up. I therefore 
was obliged to have recourse to the uncertain means of 
sounding with a hand-lead* about the place pointed out 
as that where she had first sunk. By this method, | 
thought that I could feel, in various parts, something 
like rigging, wreck, &c., in the depth of from six and 4 
half to eleven fathoms water; but of course this mode 
could not be depended on; and it was necessary imme- 
diately to devise some means of ascertaining whether 
any part of the ship still remained there. 

The situation in which the Thetis was lost, is a sort 
of cove or inlet, formed by three sides of a parallelogram 
on the northwest, northeast, and southeast sides, and 
consequently exposed to the whole force of the South 
Atlantic ocean on the southwest. It extends about one 
hundred fathoms inwards from the sea, and is about 
ninety fathoms broad ; the depth of water in it varying 
from three and a half to twenty-four fathoms, the bot- 
tom being strew€d with huge irregular rocks, so that 





* A leaden plummet at the end of a line for the pur 
pose of finding the depth of water. 








ready, and received my sailing orders on the 23d of 
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ON THE WRECK OF THE FRIGATE THETIS. 








within a very limited space there is a difference of seve- 
ral fathoms in the depth of water. The part in which 
the Thetis sunk, is towards the eastern corner, with her 
head over towards the southeastern side, and her stern 
inclining to the northeastern side. The coast is formed 
of rugged and almost perpendicular cliffs, varying from 
eighty to one hundred and ninety-four feet in height, a 
peak rising at each point, and another in nearly the 
f the northeastern side. On viewing this terrific 
place, with the knowledge that at the time of the ship- 
wreck the wind was from the southward, I was struck 
with astonishment, and it appeared quite a mystery that 
go great a number of lives could have been saved ; and 
indeed it will never cease to be so, for that part at which 
the crew landed is so difficult of access, that (even in 
fine weather), after being placed by a boat on a rock at 
the base, it required considerable strength and agility, 
with the assistance of a man-rope, to climb the precipi- 
tous tace of the cliff; and I am certain that in the hour 
of extreme peril, when excess of exertion was called 
forth, there must have been a most extraordinary display 
of it by a few for the benefit of the whole. 


centre 0 


Having obtained all the information that a cursory 
survey afloat could furnish, I returned to the harbour, 
and landed at the island for the purpose of viewing the 
scene of future operations from the hills above. When 
in the cove, I was strongly impressed with prospective 
danger throughout the progress of the work, but, on 
looking down from the heights on the situation in which 
we were about to be employe, while so great a num- 
ber of lives would depend on my management in the 
measures I might pursue, the weight of responsibility 
caine on me with increased force, and, indeed, it was a 
matter of consideration with me whether the charges of 
presumption made against me by some persons were not 
correct; for reflecting that the commander in chief had 
already been here with a frigate, two sloops of war, a 
schooner, and all their resources, and with all the sur- 
viving crew of the Thetis, for upwards of a week during 
the time that the wreck remained entire and visible, and 
that although nearly two moaths had elapsed, no plan 
had yet been devised or attempt made to recover the pro- 
perty, my attempt to accomplish this task with little 
more means than could be supplied by a sloop of war, 
and after the eatire destruction and disappearance of the 
sunken ship, was certainly made a subject of consider- 
able doubt. This was a matter for deep reflection ; 
relying, however, with proper confidence on the zeal and 
support of my officers and crew, who were ready to sub- 
mit with cheerfulness to the perils and difficulties which 
it was now clear we must inevitably encounter, and 
which would be necessary for the accomplishment of the 
work before us, I encouraged myself and them with the 
thought that the merit would be in proportion to the 
difficulties surmounted ; and recollecting what my late 
patron, Lord Collingwood, once said to me when I was 
avery young lieutenant, that “one of the best means 
fo ensure success in any undertaking, is to have a ra- 
tional confidence that you will succeed,” all other feel- 
ings gave place to a determination to persevere. 

I devoted the remainder of the day to selecting situa- 
tions for erecting tents and depositing the stores. The 
31st of the month was occupied in landing small sails, 
studding-sail booms,* and other materials, for forming 
temporary residences, and store-houses, and in shifting 
and mooring the Lightning close in shore in perfect 
safety; for it was quite apparent that, occasionally at 
least, all hands would be required at the island, as it will 
hereafter be seen was the case. It was also necessary to 
have the ship in a state of readiness for any other ser- 
Vice to which on emergency she might be called, so that, 
although engaged in this particular work, she might still 
be eligible as an ordinary vessel of the squadron. The 
sails therefore were unbent,t the running rigging} un- 
rove, and the yards and topmasts struck ; the greatest 
caution being observed in tallying and placing every 
thing in the most handy manner possible, and all the 
necessary tackle-falls§ were stretched along, &c. Under 
these arrangements I always considered that the Light- 
——we 

* Long poles run out from the ends of the yards. 

+ Taken from the yards. 

M Ropes which are used for the management of the 
sails, 
§ That part of a tackle on which the people pull. 


ning could be under weigh in four hours, whenever 
hastily wanted. 

I had now to consider in what manner our work was 
to be accomplished, and felt that it was not easy to de- 
termine on it. During my preparations at Rio, I had 
daily conversations with the commander in chief as to 
the means likely to be available in this undertaking, and 
amongst other hypotheses started, was that of a suspen- 
sion cable from the northwest to the southeast sides of 
the cove, with a cable-guy* attached to an anchor laid 
out seaward; but on a survey of the place, I found it to 
be so different in reality from what had been in my 
imagination, that all hypothetical propositions immedi- 
ately fell to the ground, as it became clear to me that the 
work I had undertaken was entirely practical, and could 
be accomplished only by adapting diversified means to 
local circumstances as they might occur, for the purpose 
of obviating and repairing those casualties to which, 
from the exposed and very peculiar situation of our 
operations, we were liable; and I foresaw a chain of 
obstacles in the enterprise before us which threatened to 
continue up to its termination. Hence it was most satis- 
factory to me, that the orders I had received did not 
point out any specific plan to be pursued ; for as it was 
already apparent that success in the service must depend 
ertirely on foresight, personal activity and promptitude 
in deciting and acting, it was obviously impossible for 
any person, not immediately on the spot, to give such 
advice or direction as could prove practically serviceable, 
since every thing must depend on local and transient 
circumstances arising from change of wind or weather, 
or other temporary causes, 

On examining the cliffs to ascertain how far it might 
be practicable to suspend a cable across, I immediately 
saw that from the nature of the positions in which the 
ends must be secured, from the great length requisite 
(one hundred and twenty fathoms at least), the small 
means we had for accomplishing such an undertaking, 
the great length of time it would require (perhaps six 
or eight months), if possible to do it at all, from the 
effect of the sea on the cable-guy, and consequently on 
the cable, which must inevitably cause a very great oscil- 
lation of the diving-bell when suspended to it, as well as 
from the great expense it would involve, I could not un- 
dertake it excepting in a case of extreme necessity: I 
was therefore induced to relinquish that plan; and the 
idea of erecting a derrickt having struck me on my first 
visit to the cove, I determined to adopt it if the materials 
for making one could be found; bat in this I anticipated 
great difficulty,—for, on penetrating into the woods, it 
was found that all the trees of any considerable magni- 
tude grew high up the hills, and would require great 
labour and time to get them down; and even if obtained, 
the great weight of the wood, which, on examination, 
was all found to be as heavy as oak, and being green, 
was consequently liable to shrink, presented such objec- 
tions te making a derrick of these materials, that with 
my scanty means, and anxiety to get to work as soon as 
possible, I could not venture on the attempt. I then 
thought of making it of the Lightning’s mizen-mast and 
main top-mast, but these were found to be too short. A 
resource, however, remained; for, on consulting with 
Mr. Batt, the carpenter of the Warspite, and Mr. Daniel 
Jones, the carpenter of the Lightning, they both gave 
their opinion that a derrick sufficiently strong might be 
made of the fragments of spars saved from the wreck. 
On this therefore I decided at once, and on the 3d of 
February set a party to work on it under the immediate 
superintendence of the former officer, while another 
party under the latter was employed in making bollards} 
and other fastenings, and crabs§ to be placed on and 
about the heights above the cove for securing and work- 
ing it; while a part of the crew, under Moore the en- 
gineer, were employed in cutting roads through the 
woods to the summits and down the faces of the cliffs, 
in leveling the peak of the northeast cliff for a platform, 
for the main purchases, one over the northern corner, 





* A rope used for pulling aside any article which js 
suspended. 

¢ A sort of crane. 

+ Strong pieces of timber placed vertically in the 
ground to fasten ropes to. 

§ Portable machines used as capstans. 

| A series of large pulleys. The principal are here 
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and another over the eastern corner for guy-topping- 
lifts,* and various others in different parts for working 
the guys and other gear, and in fixing bolts in numerous 
parts of the cliffs for miscellaneous fastenings. On this 
day also the preventer net already alluded to was laid 
down, although there was no prospect of its ever being 
of the smallest utility; it was composed of one and a 
half inch and two and a half inch rope, with meshes of 
from four to six inches, not knotted, but seized with raw 
rope-yarns; the head-rope was a six-inch hawser, and 
the Algerine’s chain cable extended along the foot of it. 
The Thetis, when she sunk, was about sixteen hundred 
tons weight, and after deducting in round numbers two 
thirds for diminution of gravity under water, we should 
still have a weight of five hundred tons to be resisted by 
this net, had she remained entire, a pressure which it 
could no more have resisted than a gossamer web could 
that of an elephant, in arresting her progress outward ; 
but as she had been rent to pieces by the effects of the 
sea, it is clear that the same force which could produce 
the destruction of the ship, could drive any one timber 
of her against the net with an impetus that mast inevita- 
bly tear it to pieces. The head-rope was broken on the 
first day a heavy swell set into the cove ; it was speedily 
repaired, but the net was very soon forced from its posi- 
tion, and torn to rags. 

The distance between the ship and the place of the 
operations being upwards of two miles, and a dangerous 
bart intervening, to save time, and avoid the danger of 
passing to and fro, it was necessary that all the crew 
that could be spared, consistently with the safety of the 
ship, should live on shore: therefore, a sutlicient num- 
ber of tents for their reception being now completed, 
three fourths of them, and a proportionate number of 
officers, with a large quantity of provisions, were landed, 
and we were soon completely domiciliated at the island ; 
the regulations being that a quarter watech+ should be 
relieved every fortnight, and the same system of disci- 
pline kept up on shore, as if on board the ship. But in 
making arrangements for our subsistence, one of the 
great necessaries of life, water, was likely very soon to 
fail us, since the only source of supply discovered at the 
island at this period was one shallow stagnant pool, not 
more than a foot deep in any part, and the water that 
was obtained therefrom was of the colour of weak 
coffee, which it will readily be imagined was not very 
wholesome ; during the meal-times of the people, there- 
fore, I personally undertook the task of searching for a 
spring or stream, but without success ; nor, on enquiry, 
could I learn from the fishermen, or other persons who 
had frequented the island, that either one or the other 
was ever known there. However, in the course of my 
search, small quantities of water were found in the 
gullies between the hills: but it is remarkable, that how- 
ever high the situation, it invariably had a saline taste, 
the cause of whicb [ subsequently endeavoured to trace, 
but could not succeed in discovering any that was satis- 
factory to me. On the subject of water, I applied to 
several of the principal inhabitants of the neighbouring 
village of Praya de Anjo on the main, but the only an- 
swer I received was, that there was but one little hole 
on the beach from whence the supply was obtained for 
the whole population, and that the quantity it produced 
was so small, that if I took any from it, it would dis- 
tress them very much ; I therefore declined the attempt, 
concluding that if a spring, or rather a soak, which this 
was, existed in one spot, anvther might be found con- 
tiguous to it when time and circumstances would admit 
of making a trial. 

My great anxiety to keep the ship ready for any ser- 
vice, induced me to resolve not to trench on her water- 
tanks, except in case of great necessity. Thus circum- 
stanced, I took the earliest opportunity of clearing the 
first discovered pool of a great quantity of decayed 











vegetable matter and rubbish, and deepening one part of 
it, so as to allow the water to deposit its sediment, and 
thus to obtain a supply more clear and pure. 

Up to the period of my arrival, the only work doing 
was that of creeping in the cove from six a. m. until 
two Pp. m., whenever the weather would admit, by the 





* Ropes used for raising or lowering, as well as the 
purpose of guys. 

t A bank or shoal under water, generally at the mouth 
of a river, or harbour. 

+ One fourth of the crew. 
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Warspite’s launch, and bringing in whatever might be 
so obtained, or float up. For the present I employed 
the Brazilian launch in the same way, and thus consider- 
able quantities of the ship’s equipment were recovered. 
Nearly all that the launches obtained, were in a very 
damaged state ; the cables were cut into short pieces ; 
chain-plates* and hammock-stanchionst were twisted ; 
water-tanks crushed flat; and bolts and other iron-work 
so bent into various shapes that it was scarcely possible 
to recognise what they had been, but all demonstrating 
that the hull was entirely demolished; and this, as she 


had disappeared, I considered a favourable circumstance, 
for it afforded a fair ground for hope, that as the ship 
had not drifted out entire, the treasure might be deposit- 


ed, with other heavy articles, at the part of the bottom 
where she sunk. 

Being strongly impressed with the necessity of making 
the most of our time, I gave written general orders that 
“the hands should be turned up at half past four, break- 
fast at five, dinner at twelve, and work to cease at sun- 
set;” myself and the officers to take our meals at the 
same time as the ship’s company ; but I afterwards alter- 
ed the periods of turning the hands up and breakfast to 
an hour earlier. From the nature of the work, however, 
it rarely occurred that we could act up to the orders, as 
regarded refreshment, and we were obliged to catch our 
meals whenever and wherever we could. 

Immediately on determining on the derrick, and the 
plan of rigging it, I consulted with Mr. Wood, the mas- 
ter of the Warspite, Mr. Pope, the master of the Light- 
ning, and Mr. Chatfield, the boatswain of the Warspite, 
as to what rope would be required for it; for the ex- 
pense was a matter of serious import, while success was 
so very doubtful; and when we bad fixed on the quan- 
tity and size, | wrote to the commander in chief for such 
supply of rigging for it as was necessary beyond what 
the Lightning could afford, and sent the Adelaide for it, 
with which she returned on the 13th, and bringing a 
letter from the admiral, giving “ his cordial sanction to 
the plan,” and expressing his opinion “ that it was like- 
ly to succeed in recovering the stores and treasure, 
should they be still in the cove.” 

The launches had continued creeping, and on the 9th 
brought the rudder in, the whole of the pintlest being 


broken off, and it was placed on the beach. The reco- 
very of this afforded a further and more positive proof 
that the ship was broken up. On the 12th they recovered 
numerous ofer articles, and amongst them the stream 
chain cable’and a slipping shackle, both of which, as 
well as many other articles, were very useful to us. But 
this, although we were doing a great deal of work of 


the kind, was making but little progress towards the 
great object in view, and did not at all accord with the 
ardour which pervaded us all; and as, by information 
derived from the fishermen, we learned that at this sea- 
son of the year the northeast winds, which blow directly 
off the land, and consequently least disturb the sea, pre- 


vailed more than at any other, I was anxious not to lose 
the benefit of these winds if it were possible to secure 
it; and as a considerable time must elapse before the 


derrick could be brought into operation, I determined on 
the experiment of working a diving-bell from a boat; 
and therefore, on the 16th, set to work to construct a 
small one out of a one-ton tank, and the remains of a 
two-ton tank, which had been cut to make the large bell; 
it was very similar to the large one already described. 
While it was in progress, the Warspite’s launch was 
hauled up on the beach, and prepared for working it. 
She was fitted with a davit§ stepped on the keel, sup- 
ported by a spur} on each side, resting on the tran- 
som: it projected over the stern at a sufficient angle to 
admit of the bell, when suspended above the water, 
hanging clear of the boat, and was of a height to allow 
of a small boat passing under the bell for the men to get 
in and out. To relieve the stern in a measure from the 
great weight of the bell, a short strong mast was stepped 


* Tron links to which the rigging is attached. 

+ Certain frames of ivon which form the hammock- 
nettings. 

Metal pins, by which the rudder is hung in its 

place. 

§ A piece of timber used as a crane. 

| A shore. 

* A timber placed across the stern of the boat or ship, 


| spared from the other works, was employed in construct- 
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in the usual place, and steeving forward; fron its « :d 
to the head of the davit was a span,* which set up with 
two thimblest and a lanyard, and the whole was sup- 
ported by a strong stay§ from the mast-head to the stem 
of the boat, and two shrouds on a side, leading forward. 
The bell-purchase was the Lightning’s jeer-blocks,| and 
six parts of four-inch rope led completely round the 
boat through four leading blocks, one on each bow§ 
and quarter,** and thus admitted of thirty men to work 
at it, independently of those who attended the air-pump, 
hoses, and signal-line. ‘There was also a preventer run- 
nertt{ and tackle fitted to heave up the bell in the event 
of the purchase giving way. I prepared a sketch of the 
boat as she was thus fitted, and sent it to the admiral by 
Moore, to whom I gave a week’s leave of absence to at- 
tend to his affairs at Rio. 

We were now suffering very much from sand and 
rain alternately; the former, being composed of the most 
minute particles, was blown up in clouds from the beach 
and the contiguous hillocks above, which formed the 
whole line of coast of the bay, forced its way through 
every crevice of our slightly-constructed habitations, and 
miugled itself with both victuals and drink; and in fact 
with every thing, at once blinding the eyes and filling 
the ears—while the rain descended in torrents too heavy 
for the pervious canvass to resist, and we were conse- 
quently wet in oar beds every night in which it fell, a 
circumstance particularly distressing, after a long and 
hard day’s work under an almost vertical sun; rendered 
still more intolerable to those employed on shore, by the 
reflection of the rays from the snuw-white sand ; and it 
was quite distressing to witness the effect produced by 
this cause on the eyes of some of those who were most 
exposed to it. It became in consequence absolutely ne- 
cessary to build dwellings more effectually wind and 
water-proof; and therefore as large a party as could be 


ing them, the materials being composed of such wood 
and grass as the island produces ; but the latter was of 
so bad a description that our huts required constant 
repair; and notwithstanding great labour and attention 
were bestowed on them, we were never able to make 
them sufliciently weather-proof to resist the wind and 
rain; consequently, colds and rheumatism were very 
frequent amongst us, which induced me to apply to the 
commander in chief for an assistant surgeon; for, not 
having one in the Lightning, it was impossible, with the 
ship at so great a distance, that the surgeon alone could 
attend to the sick on board and at the island too; and it 
was now obvious that casualties were very likely to 
occur, and probable that the cases of sickness would be 
numerous. Against those ills, however, we had one 
palliative. I had taken the precaution, as soon as the 
pool before mentioned was empty, to deepen it conside- 
rably by digging the mud out; and as the rains filled it, 











to strengthen it. 





although they distressed us in one way, they compen- 
sated us in some degree, for a short time, by affording 
us a supply of tolerable water in this reservoir; and this 
always proved most acceptable, for it prevented 4 further 
reduction of the stock on board the ship, and relieved 
my mind in a great measure on the subject of the health 
of the people. We had had one sudden and rather se- 
vere case of cholera, and others of less moment, from 
which I did not entirely escape personally, and which I 
was apprehensive was caused by the use of stagnant 
water. We were, however, at present tolerably healthy. 

Our encampment and the adjacent parts of the island 
now presented a bustling, and, I flattered myself, a rather 
interesting scene. There were parties of carpenters 
building the derrick, making, carrying to the selected 
situations, and placing the securities for supporting and 
working it. Riggers were preparing the clothing++ for 
it, sawyers cutting wood for various purposes, rope- 


* A rope placed between two points to afford support 
from one to the other. 

+ A sort of iron ring. 

¢ A piece of rope serving to connect two articles. 

§ A strong rope. 

| The blocks through which the ropes which support 
the lower yards, are rove, 

€ The rounding part of a ship’s side, forward. 

** That part of a ship’s side towards the stern. 

+t A strong rope used to increase the mechanical 
powers of a tackle. 
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makers making lashing, and seizing stuff from the pieces 
of cable crept up from the bottom, and two sets of black. 
smiths at their forges;* those of the Warspite, making 
hoops, bolts, and nails, from various articles of iron-wor 
which had been crept up—and those of the Lightuing 
reducing the large diving-bell and constructing the sinall 
one; five gangs of excavators leveling platforms on the 
heights above the cove, cutting roads to lead to them, 
and fixing bolts in numerous parts of the faces of the 
cliffs; some were employed in felling trees and Cutting 
grass for, while others were building and thatching, the 
huts; water-carriers were passing to and from the poo} 
with breakers of water, and the Brazilian launch was 
still employed creeping, whenever the weather would 
permit; the officers were attending to the different par. 
ties assigned to them for their immediate guidance. To 
the whole of this I gave my personal superintendence 
from morning till dark ; and the early part of the night 
I devoted to writing reports, journals, and memoranda, 
and in making arrangements for the ensuing day ; which, 
altogether, it will be readily admitted, gave me occupa. 
tion of no ordinary magnitude; but at this period I pos. 
sessed a degree of bodily activity which but few enjoy, 
and therefore bore the fatigue very well. 

A report at this time spread among the people, that 
there were tigers and alligators on the island, and although 
I doubted the fact, I was induced to give an order that 
not less than six persons together should penetrate into 
the woods. There was very little necessity, however, 
for this precaution, since constant employ ment was alone 
a sufficient preventive for the wanderings of any of us 
for pleasure, 

Our carpenters’ and blacksmiths’ work was now very 
heavy, and [ was apprehensive that fatigue and disease 
might probably deprive us of some of the artificers; I 
therefore chose some of the most apt of my ship’s crew 
as apprentices, and selected for particular duties those 
among them whose abilities in each could be most ser- 
viceable; and this arrangement turned out to be most 
beneficial, for the severely great extent of sickness which 
we subsequently endured supplied a most distressing 
proof of the correctness of my anticipations; and the 
apprentices so chosen afforded a good illustration of what 
proficiency may be made in a short time, by ardent ap- 
plication—having at the end of a year become really 
good workmen for ordinary work. By the end of the 
month, sickness, arising from exposure and exertion, be- 
gan to prevail to an extent which caused me serious 
forebodings as to the future. There occurred among the 
officers and crew several cases of diarthcea, and many 
were suffering from rheumatism. 

March.—The launch and small diving-bell being 
completed on the 2nd of March, they underwent a first 
trial in the harbour, to ascertain if any alteration was 
necessary. ‘The bell was lowered at the depth of four 
and a half fathoms, with two persons in it. They re- 
mained down upwards of half an hour, during which 
time the launch was removed from one place to another, 
and the bell-tnen could readily have cbtained any article 
within their reach. It is generally the case, in first ex- 
periments, that some defects are discovered. On this 
occasion, however, I had the satisfaction of finding that 
all that was required was a trifling improvement in the 
launch’s davit, the leading of the purchase-fall, and in 
weighting the bell; these were completed in two days, 
and the whole did great credit to Mr. Jones, the carpen- 
ter, in whose particular department, under my own 
inspection, I had placed the fitting and constructing of 
them. 

I was also highly gratified in ascertaining that the 
bell, which had been originally intended only for one 
person, would answer very well for two, which proved 
of immense advantage, 

At this time a colonel of engineers, named Guasque, 
a Spaniard, in the Brazilian service, arrived with seven 
caboclos (Indian divers), sent by the admiral. From the 
extraordinary professions of this gentleman, great results 
might have been expected, and_I_ therefore readily af- 
forded him and his party all the facilities in my power: 
the armourers were employed in making various imple- 
ments for them—and, among others, small grapnels, to 
be carried in the Bands of the divers, so that, on occa 





* Captain Thibalt, of La Seine, had been kind enough 
to lend me the forge of his ship, which was very useful 
for small work. 





++ The fixed part of the rigging. 
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sion, they might hook on to a rock, or otherwise, at the 
pottom, to hold themselves in any particular position. 
(i! was also provided, to be taken in the mouth and dis- 
charged, when requisite, to clear the water (as they 
said) and assist the vision, or, as it appeared, to be 
swallowed, as circumstances or appetite might demand. 
For some days past there had been so much swell in 
the cove as entirely to prevent our working there; but 
in the afternoon of the 4th it had sufficiently subsided 
to admit of our going out with the launch and small bell 
for trial. And now I had arrived at the great point 
which must determine on the future prospect of success 
in the undertaking. There was evidently great danger 
in this first attempt, which was to decide whether it was 
ible for a diving-bell to be worked at all from an 
open, and by no means a large boat for the purpose, in 
so exposed a situation, and on such a frightful coast ; 
for although the immediate surface of the sea, when the 
wind blew off the shore, was perfectly smooth, still there 

was continually that swell which always exists, to a 

greater OF less degree, in the open ocean; while this 

attempt was likewise to decide, if possible, whether, 
subsequently, any commensurate benefit could be ob- 
tained. ; 

We had hitherto succeeded in all our attempts, and I 
did not fail to avail myself of this success to impress the 
officers and people with confidence in me; and this I 
was happy in knowing they entertained to the fullest 
extent. Indeed, I had overheard many expressions 
among them to that effect, so that consequently there 
was not the slightest hesitation or apprehension discover- 
able in any one of them; and it was a great happiness 
to me to find that they were such men.as seemed particu- 
larly fitted to the arduous task I had undertaken. 

I had, by cross-bearings, marked the spot pointed out 
to me by those who had seen the wreck when entire, as 
that wherein she sunk, the depth of water being six and 
ahalf fathoms. ‘There the launch was placed and se- 
cured by warps* made fast to the bolts which had been 
previously fixed in the lower parts of the cliffs, four 
points on each bow; others at corresponding angles on 
each quarter, and a breast-fast from the starboard beam to 
the foot of the northeast cliff, so that she might be 
removed in any direction at pleasure. 

The boat’s crew consisted of thirty men, exclusive of 
a commissioned officer, a midshipman, the boatswain, 
and the rnan appointed to attend the bell-signals, which 
were to be communicated by pulling a line which ex- 
tended from the bell to the boat, or by writing on small 
pieces of board, with which the bell-men were provided 
for that purpose, to be sent floating up whenever occa- 
sion required. 

The little code of signals we adopted, was as follows : 
one pull, for more air ; two pulls, hold fast; three, hoist 
up; four, lower; five, haul the boat to starboard; six, 
to port; seven, ahead ; eight, astern; and a quick shak- 
ing of the line, attention. But it was considerably 
extended, until by pre-arrangement we could hold a dia- 
logue; and I subsequently discovered, that by a private 
code established on this foundation between the bell- 
men, those in the bell were informed of almost every 
thing that was going on above. They knew whether I 
was in the cove or not; they could ask a question, or 
hold any other kind of short communication ; they were 
informed of the state and appearance of the weather, 
and any opinion I might have expressed thereon as to 
ceasing from work, &c. &c. In addition to this, there 
was a small line from the bell to the surface, for the 
purpose of hauling up or down any article that might 
be necessary. 

_In the use of these signals there were two points espe- 
cially necessary to be attended to: first, the keeping of 
the boat’s head exactly in one direction ; and second, the” 
keeping of the bell-purchase clear of turns; for it is 
obvious that if there was a quarter of a turn in it, the 
signal which would be intended by the bell-men to haul 
ahead would, when acted.on, take them in a direction 
which they considered:to be starboard or port, and if half 
4 turn was in it, they would be removed in the very op- 
Posite direction from that which they intended. 

Tattended in my gigt close to the launch, whence I 
might watch the air-hoses and progress of the bell. 
———e 

* A rope used for hauling the ship or boat from one 
Place to another. 





Lieutenant Hathorn, of the Adclaide, expressed a wish 
to descend on this occasion, and after strongly urging 
attention and silence, I directed him and one of the men 
to get into the bell, and every thing was now prepared. 

I must acknowledge that at this moment I was much 
excited by alternations of hope and fear as to success— 
for at this period I had strong reason to apprehend that 
odium awaited me in the event of a failure. It was, 
then, under the influence of such feelings that I gave 
orders for the bell to be lowered. The launch at this 
time was surging six or eight feet, from the effect of the 
swell, which caused me the most painiul anxiety for the 
safety of the bell-men. At the depth of three fathoms, 
the signal to hold fast was made, and immediately after 
that, for more air, which being supplied by a quicker 
action of the pump, the bell was lowered to within a 
short space of the bottom; notice being given to the 
bell-men, the boat was then gradually removed from 
place to place, crosswise, to enable them to search for 
the wreck. This was continued for about two hours, 
when the swell having so much increased as to render 
the risk of life excessive, I gave directions to raise the 
bell, and returned to the harbour, During the opera- 
tion, I was kept in constant dread from the vibratory 
motion of the boat and bell, which were frequently in 
opposi® directions, and consequently the more alarming, 
lest the latter should be upset by being driven against 
the projecting rocks at the bottom. ‘The trial, however, 
was most gratifying, for the bell was found to be per- 
fectly adapted to the work, and the bell-men were satis- 
fied with it, though nothing was discovered beyond 
various bolts and pieces of rope. 

On the 7th we made another attempt, and some of the 
implements required by the colonel for his divers, being 
completed, I gave one of them an opportunity of showing 
his aquatic powers, by placing him with Richard Heans, 
the carpenter’s mate, in the bell, in order that, while the 
latter was searching from within it, he might emerge 
from it, by which means a large space could be examined 
in a short time. His efforts were, however, very futile 
indeed. Heans could not persuade him to quit the bell 
but once, as he by far preferred remaining in company. 
Dewar was therefore appointed in his place. 

The swell was now rapidly increasing, and its influ- 
ence on both the boat and the bell was so great as to 
affect the air-hoses. 

The water, considering its disturbed state, happened 
to be particularly clear, which afforded me an indistinct 
sight of the bell, although in the depth of eight fathoms, 


it for a long time, when suddenly a small line of air- 
bubbles rose from about the middle of the hose. I in- 
stantly gave the word prepare, when every man in the 
boat, with earnestness depicted in his countenanc», stood 
with the purchase-fall in both hands, and at the same 
moment I made the signal to call the attention of the 
men in the bell; but the supply of air being kept up by 
an increased action of the air-pump, they were enabled 
to continue the search, and did not evince any desire to 
come up. The agitation of the sea became greater every 
minute, and there was a rise and fall of eight or ten feet 
against the cliffs. The danger had become most extreme, 
and I was on the eve of directing the bell to be raised, 
when the order was hastened by the appearance of an 
immense column of air rising from it. It had been 
driven violently against the rocks, by which cause it was 
thrown on its side and filled with water. The next 
moment I discovered the two men emerge from the bell 
and swim up. Heans at first had his foot entangled in 
the signal-line, but quickly released it; and notwith- 
standing this detention, being particularly buoyant, he 
rose very rapidly, and was the first to reach the surface, 
and was taken into the pinnace—Dewar being some 
seconds longer, I was apprehensive was much hurt. The 
gig had been removed while he was rising, which enabled 
me to seize him by his dress the instant Be reached the 
water’s edge. The bell was up, and there was a pause, 

a profound silence, save the roaring of the surf against 
the rocks, until it was broken by Heans calling to his 

partner, “ Never mind, mate, we haven’t done with it 

yet; allright.” Poor Dewar was teo much exhausted 

to reply. Of course this accident put an end to our 

work in the cove for this day ; but I felt it necessary, be- 

fore quitting it, to address a few words to the people, 

which I did to this effect: «That it must not be sup- 





t A light long boat. 
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posed that such a work as we were engaged in could be 





and I had with almost breathless anxiety been watching | 
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carried on without accident ; that what had now hap- 
pened afforded us a fair earnest of what we might expect 
throughout our operations; it therefore was incumbent 
on every one of us to act in his situation with attention, 
promptitude, and alacrity, so as to avert casualities as 
much as possible, and to counteract them when they 
might occur.” This was well received by all hands, and 
if for a minute there had been a little feeling of doubt, 
it quickly subsided, and the minds of all were so made 
up to persevere, that, when we reached the harbour at 
two in the afternoon, there was not a man who appeared 
at all disconcerted. 

On this occasion I found that I had no reason to regret 
the not having been able to obtain a cast-iron bell, and 
had abundant subsequent proof, that if I had been pro- 
vided with one, it would have been broken against the 
rocks, and most likely some lives would have been lost 
in consequence ; for even those of my own construction, 
made entirely of wrought iron, were repeatedly split and 
turned up for several inches from the lower edge. 

On the 8th, although I was sure the swell was too 
heavy to admit of our working in the cove, the colonel 
urged me to let him have a boat exclusively for his 
divers, and I accordingly supplied him with the pinnace; 
but he found it impossible to make even an attempt, and 
speedily returned. 

The 10th was more favourable than either of the pre- 
ceding days, and there was a prospect of a long day’s 
work. We were out with all the boats, accompanied by 
the colonel and his caboclos, shortly after daylight ; and 
as they were now furnished with every thing they re- 
quired, and as the colonel had never ceased to extol their 
abilities, and to assert that remaining under water for 
several minutes was but an amusement to them, I deter- 
mined te put them to the test. And this intention I ex. 
pressed to him, and proposed that while the bell was 
sent down with Heans and another man, bis party should 
«amuse” themselves by diving from my gig or the rocks, 
with their grapnels &c., and make them fast to what- 
ever they might discover. To this he consented, but 
urged that I should not be precipitate with them, as they 
were a peculiar sort of people, and required to be hu- 
moured and encouraged; I therefore offered them a 
reward of ten milreis,* to which ten more were added 
by Lieutenant Hathorn, if they would remain under 
water two minutes. They then complained that while 
my people were protected from the sharks by the bell, 
they, when diving, would be exposed to them. After a 
good deal more of this description of parley, I found that 
I could make no progress with therm, and therefore for 
the time gave it up. I must acknowledge, however, that 
sharks were so numerous as to present a formidable ob- 
jection to remaining long under water without some 
kind of protection. We frequently saw five or six ata 
time in the cove, but none very large, nor are they of the 
voracious nature of those in the West Indies, but appear 
to live principally on the small fish which abound in 
these seas. Still the presence of a shark is always 
dreaded ; and on one occasion, subsequently, we were 
led to form a more unfavourable opinion of them. One 
of my people was washing his clothes in the surf on the 


| beach, and standing about up to his knees in water, 


when he suddenly observed a shark close to him. He 


instantly ran to my gig, which was near at hand, and 
got a turtle pegt from her, and returning to the shark, 
which continued slowly passing along just without the 
line of surf, drove it into him; but, on hauling on the 
line attached to it, it broke out, and he swam away to a 
considerable distance, but soon returned to the charge, 


| and was again struck with the peg. By this time several 
of the crew had come to the spot, and while the shark 
was plunging in the surf, they approached him near 
enough to get a rope fast to his tail, and by that means 
dragged him on shore. He measured eight feet in 
length. This was the only instance evinced of an 
inclination to attack any one, notwithstanding the men 
frequently bathed, 


The bell had been down with the same men in it for 


several hours, during which time the launch was removed, 
first across the cove, fo near the northwest cliff, then 
outwards and across towards the southeast cliff, inwards 
towards the northeast cliff, again towards the northwest 
cliff, and latterly diagonally over the square so formed. 





* Equal at that time to about 30s, 
t A barbed spear used for catching turtle. 
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On being raised to the surface, the men reported to 
have discovered a chain-cable and part of a hempen one, 
and a very large indefinable mass of rope, canvass, wood, 
bolts, and a great many other articles which Heans 
thought likely to be part of the body of the Thetis. Here 
was the first gleam of encouragement ; for little doubt 
remained as to the wreck having been broken up at or 
near the ground we had examined. It was therefore ab- 
solutely necessary to obtain not only an accurate know- 
ledge of the situation of the various parts of the wreck, 
but also an acquarntance with the general formation of 
the bottom ; consequently I determined to continue this 
mode of searching until these points were ascertained. 

When the bell was again ready for lowering, the colo- 
nel urged me to allow two of the caboclos to have it to 
themselves to descend in—to which, as wishing to give 
them every chance, I consented: and, in order that they 
might have something specific to do, desired them to 
make a large rope fast to the cable which had previously 
been found. ‘his they failed in doing effectually, for, 
the moment we brought a strain on it, it became disen- 
gaged, and the labour was lost. We continued search- 
ing until one o’clock in the afternoon, when the swell 
became so heavy that we could proceed no longer. I 
therefore buoyed the principal articles we had discovered, 
and returned to the harbour; all hands being delighted 
with the success of the day, and the perfect adaptation 
of the bell to the work. 

The colonel, who lived with me, again took occasion 
in the course of the evening, to extol with great earnest- 
ness the merits of his divers ; and insisted on their being 
able to remain under water for a quarter of an hour at 
a time. 

“Those are the very fellows for me, colonel,” said I, 
“ because that is the longest period I can afford for din- 
ner; so, while we take our meal, we may leave them at 
the bottom to amuse themselves, and relieve them after 
we have dined, and thus no time will be lost.” The 
colonel’s risible muscles were not at all excited by my 
joke. I gave him clearly to understand, however, that I 
considered that, up to the present time, great labour and 
attention had been wasted on them, and as it was prola- 
ble that on the next day we might be able to work in the 
cove, L expected that he would insist on their doing 


something that [ should consider conclusive. In answer 
to which he made great promises; but which, as will be 
seen, ended in very small performances. 


‘The excavators had now made considerable progress 
with the platforms and roads; anda great quantity of 
wood having been procured, the crabs, bollards, and other 
descriptions of securities for the derrick, which were in 
a forward state, were put, as soon as finished, into their 
places. The Lightning’s spare bower and stream-anchors 
were landed—which, as well as the store-anchor I had 
brought from Rio, having been got up the cliffs by great 
exertion, were subsequently buried in the main or north- 
east cliff, for the gear to be attached to for the support of 
the derrick. 

The Brazilian launch continued creeping daily, and 
recovered numerous articles of iron-work, and other 
stores and equipment, a great part of which was most 
acceptable to us; for the very small supply of extra 
stores I had received, when compared with the magnitude 
of the undertaking, which was still in a state of great 
uncertainty, rendered the most rigidly economical appli. 
cation of them necessary. ‘The 13th was a very favour- 
able day, and we were in the cove with all the boats, the 
warps laid out, and every other arrangement made for a 
thorough day’s work, and the bell ready for lowering at 
daylight. Dewar and Heans having sufliciently reco- 
vered from their accident, went down, and after a search, 
conducted by removing the bell launch in a similar man- 
ner to that before described, they came up and reported 
to have found a piece of the ship’s side, which from the 
paint was known to have been a part of the captain’s 
cabin and quarter-deck bulwark, and had five cannonades 
and two long guns attached to it. It was lying conside- 
rably outside of any other fragments of wreck that we 
had hitherto discovered, being in eleven fathoms water. 

Between this and the heap before mentioned, was the 


capstan*. During the time the people were thus em- 





* A machine for heaving the anchor up, and other 
heavy work. Its mechanical power is gained by the ap- 
plication of a lever to a strong wooden roller fixed verti- 
cally in the deck. 








| ployed, I continually urged the colonel to send his divers 


down, and he as strenuously pressed them to comply; 
but my somewhat angry arguments, though accompanied 
by offers of liberal rewards, and his entreaties, were alike 
unavailing. ‘They would not stir from the boat, and I 
ceased to say any thing more to them until dinner time 
arrived, when I again proposed to the colonel that, as I 
should allow myself and people a quarter of an hour for 
refreshment, he might send the caboclos to amuse them- 
selves at the bottom during the time; and I backed the 
proposition by an offer of a greater reward, as high as 
five pounds. ‘This was subsequently increased by Lieu- 
tenant Hathorn, to ten pounds for every minute after 
the first minute that they should remain down, but it 
was all in vain—and I told the colonel plainly, that al- 
though I would not prevent any exertion they might be 
disposed to make, I should not request any thing further 
of them. ‘The fact was, that from the first attempt I 
was convinced they never could be of any use, and, if 
they had been engaged by myself, I should speedily have 
discharged them; but, as they were sent by the com- 
mander in chief, I felt a delicacy on the point, aud 
therefore patiently gave them every assistance in my 
power, although heartily tired of them. 

Our exertions by means of the bell were continued 
throughout the remainder of the day, and the result was 
very satisfactory, for we found about twenty-five feet of 
the keel, with about two feet of the starboard and five 
feet of the larboard floor-timbers* attached to it, which 
on examination was considered to be the part immedi- 
ately before the mainmast. It was nearly covered with 
iron ballast, in a very disordered state. At about sixty 
feet from this wasa part of the stern-post,t with a tran- 
som fast to it; and an anchor and numerous other arti- 
cles were likewise discovered, from the positions of all 
which I was induced to think that the confused heap or 
mass we found on the 10th, was the part of the ship 
some where about the spirit-room,+ in which the treasure 
had been stowed—and I therefore determined on a 
thorough examination of it on the first opportunity. 
The fact of the total destruction of the ship was now 
placed beyond doubt. 


I will here mention a rather ludicrous circumstance 
which occurred in the afternoon. The bell was in the 
act of being lowered, and my attention being directed to 
it, was for the moment diverted from other points—at 
which instant one of the caboclos slid over the side of 
the boat, unobserved by me, and disappeared. In a few 
seconds the signal was made to hoist up; and fearing 
there was something the matter, I hastily gave the order 
to do so, As the bell approached the surface, something 
of a brownish hue was observed hanging to its bottom, 
and, on being raised above the water, this object turned 
out to be the caboclo, who had essayed to join company 
with the bell-men; but as they mistook him for an evil 
spirit uncalled for, “from the vasty deep,” they gave 
him proof with their feet that there was no admittance 
for him, and he was therefore obliged to. content himself 
with hanging on by the foot-bar with his head only above 
the water. 

Littlejohns, and Williams, a quartermaster, were the 
bell-men—the former of whom declared “ he thought it 
was the devil;”’ and the latter said * he thought so too, 
or eJse one of them big sharks they saw t’other day.” 
And in good sooth he might have been taken for either 
one or the other, for he was of a colour about midway 
between the two. This was the last attempt of the 
divers ; and it afforded a good deal of amusement to the 
people during the whole of the day. 

In the evening I told the colonel that I was sup- 
porting his party at a considerable expense, without 
having any adequate return for it. He immediately took 
the hint, and, after consulting with them, decided on 
quitting the following morning. I accordingly started 
them off at an early hour, and thus got rid of an encum- 
brance with which I had suffered myself to be pestered 
for eleven days, Their efforts throughout were utterly 
contemptible, and not worth my stock of salad oil, which 
they entirely consumed—and I felt regret that so much 





* The timbers attached to the keel. 

+ A long straight piece of timber which stands verti- 
cally on the keel, and terminates the ship behind. 

¢ A compartment in which the ship’s stock of spirits 
is kept. 





labour and attention as had been bestowed upon them 
should have been so completely thrown away. 

From the 13th the cove continued in a very agitate 
state for four days, and we failed in our attempts to work, 
Various small pieces of wreck floated up, which caused 
me some apprehension, Jest that which I considered to 
be the spirit-room should be washed away ; but favoyr. 
able weather on the 18th set my mind at ease on that 
point, by enabling me to re-examine this part, wheq 
various indications confirmed my former opinion, and | 
resolved to go to the proof on the morrow, by com. 
mencing to take it up. With this view it was carefully 
buoyed, and the rest of the day was occupied in search. 
ing and buoying the other articles we had observed, with 
buoys both at the bottom and on the surface, denoting 
each by numbers—those at the bottom being of a very 


bright colour, that they might be the more readily seeq 


from the bell. 

During the search several guns and large quantities of 
ballast and shot were seen. By the evening of the 18th, 
we had thoroughly examined u space of about three 
hundred feet square, and I felt satisfied there could rot 
be any part of the wreck of considerable magnitude in 
the cove, the position of which we were not acquainted 
with. I therefore drew a rough sketch of it, and sent it 
to the admiral. We had strengthened the pinnace, and 
fitted her with a very strong davit ; and having supplied 
her and the Brazilian launch with runners and tackles, 
and other necessary gear adapted to the work we had in 
prospect, on the morniug of the 19th, although the 
weather was rather threatening, yet as the sea was 
smooth, we seriously attacked, with a resolution to de 
molish, that part of the wreck which we had strong 
reason to hope could but for a very short time longer 
conceal the treasure. 

The launch being of the greatest burthen and strong. 
est, was of course employed in removing the largest and 
heaviest articles, and those most difficult to extricate; 
and the pinnace was used for the smallest, and those 
most easily taken up, and by frequent reliefs of the bell- 
men they were enabled to work very hard. By these 
means we made a rapid reduction of the heap, and in 
doing so, uncovered part of the chain cables; but at 
eleven in the forenoon, our progress was arrested by the 
southwest swell setting in so suddenly and heavy that 
the danger became excessive, and we were obliged, though 
very reluctantly, to desist. 

When I first arrived and determined on the plan to be 
pursued, I carefully measured the distance from the face 
of the northeast cliff to the spot where Messrs, Batt and 
Chatfield said the ship had sunk, and found the distance 
to be one hundred and twenty feet to her outer side; the 
derrick was, therefore, constructing of that length, and 
was now in a tolerably forward state—but our recent 
discoveries having induced me to ascertain the distance 
from the cliff to the place where I had reason to hope 
the treasure was deposited, I had the mortification to find 
that it was one hundred and fifty feet from the nearest 
point. I would not allow this disappointment to present 
an obstacle, and directly ordered the spar to be length- 
ened to one hundred and fifty-eight feet. Fortunately 
we had just wood enough to do so; but it expended 
every foot we could possibly find that was fit for the pur- 
pose, and instead of stepping it at about forty feet up the 
cliff, out of danger from the sea, according to my original 
intention, I was obliged to fix on the most projecting 
part, which was the extreme corner of a flat rock form- 
ing the base of the cliff, and near the water’s edge. 

The state of the sea and the weather continued so 
very unfavourable for five days after this time, that it 
was impossible even ‘to attempt to work the bell. But 
there was no want of occupation; our whole energies 
were directed to other employments equally necessary, 
not only for the furtherance of the undertaking, but for 
the preservation of the health of us all—which latter 
object began to cause me some anxiety; since the num- 
ber of cases of sickness had so greatly increased, that & 
separate hut, expressly for their reception, became neces 
sary, and one was accordingly built, which we denom'- 
nated the hospital. This effect of our exertions and 
constant exposurg, occasioned me considerable alarm, 
lest disease and casualties should render us too weak for 
our work, in which case it might prove difficult to aug- 
ment our numbers. During the absence of fine weather, 
or rather, of such as would admit of our working in 
the cove, numerous parties were dispersed in various 
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